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Eugene Bielaski works the night shift on the Studebaker truck line. His father, Stanley Bielaski, is a welding specialist on convertibles, has 27 years of Studebaker seniority. 


This Studebaker Old-timer’s Poker Face Hides 
a Father’s Pride and a Craftsman’s Respect 


, I AHIS young man is getting quite a kick out of having — quality. A look at Studebaker’s employment roster bears 


his father for an audience. out that opinion. 
The dad is a master at hand welding. He had a Year after year, members of old-time Studebaker 
Studebaker reputation long before the boy was born. families handle the jobs where competent craft: inship 
You never need to look far on a Studebaker produc- — and trustworthy judgment count. 
tion line to find some father eagerly watching how his You cash in on this painstaking care every day you 
new 





son is doing. This custom got started way back in 96- own and every mile you drive a far-advar 
year-old Studebaker’s early days. Studebaker car or truck. 
Automotive authorjties often say that father-and-son Studebaker’s craftsmen give you a “plus” 


teamwork is the backbone of Studebaker’s far-famed portation value you pay nothing extra for. 
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If we can set just one boy straight— 











YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


F THESE MESSAGES Can get even one confused American boy, with 
I ears assaulted by the twisted ideologies of the world, to think 
through to the truth. . . if they can make him kvow he can be paid in 
this world only out of what he produces for the world . . . that he can 
go as far and as fast as his abilities and willingness to work will let 
him, but that no one can ever give him something for long which he 
does not earn . . . that both the lust for power and the surrender to 
power are admissions of weakness . . . that no force on earth can stop 
for long the principle that you prosper only by giving a little more 
than you get ... that the horizons of opportunity are exactly as broad 
as your mind and heart will make them . . . that prosperity and peace 
and satisfaction come only from honest cooperation . . . and—finally 


—any misunderstanding can be cured by honest effort... 


... if we can set just one American boy straight in his thinking, 
here’s one bunch of business men who will feel they have done something 


just as important as making even the finest turret lathe in history. 
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KEY TO SENATE CONTROL............ P. 11 
Big fight this November will center 
around a few Senate seats. The Republi- 
cans, fairly confident of winning the 
Presidency, might lose the Senate. A few 
seats will make the difference. This ar- 
ticle analyzes the fight ahead for Demc- 
crats and Republicans in key States. 


BERLIN: WINTER TEST.................... P.14 
Cold, snow, ice, mud will increase the 
dangers of the “air lift” supplying Berlin 
in defiance of the “technical difficulties” 
Russia is having with German railroads. 
Prospect is for a Western victory, how- 
ever, unless the Communists take action 
to block air lanes. 


SOVIETORISE AN ASIA.........:.-s000565% P2135 
While Western powers concentrate on 
Europe, Communism is rising in the 
Orient. A U.S. News & World Report 
correspondent, on an extensive tour of 
the Far East, found that Russia is gain- 
ing, U.S. losing out. “Cold war” in Asia 
is threatening to turn into a “hot war.” 


UPTREND IN BRITAIN.................... P.18 
Austerity is winning the battle of Britain. 
In six months the English have cut the 
red ink on their books in half. Marshall 
Plan dollars make up that deficit. Ex- 
plained here is how Britain is trying to 
erase the last of the red ink. 


FLOW OF GOODS TO EUROPE....P. 20 
Freight cars, cattle hides, machinery, 
aluminum, food—these are some of the 
goods going to Europe in Marshall Plan 
orders. U.S. industry now is benefiting 
from the program for European relief 
and recovery. This article shows what 
goods Europe is ordering. 


FIGHT AGAINST DISEASEG............ P22 
The germs are not winning. Big killers 
of yesteryear—tuberculosis, pneumonia, 


diphtheria, typhoid fever—have been 


News within the News 








stymied by modern medicine and public 
health. Attention turns to the diseases of 
old age as the U. S. population looks for- 
ward to longer life. 


PENALTIES IN GI DEFAULTS.......... P..24 
Rules are being tightened on home loans 
for veterans, GI record to date has been 
good, but worries are beginning to arise 
as to what would happen in case of < 
sharp drop in the real estate market. 


ARMAMENTS “RAGE. 52:5. cccecsceseee-cesee P. 36 
Preparations for war, in this postwar 
world, take more and more of the income 
of the major nations. Russia, U. S., Brit- 
ain, France are pushing up war spend- 
ing. Here is a graphic report on the 
developing arms race. 


HIGH PRICES FOR CROPS.............. P. 38 
U.S. Government is to support farm 
prices into 1950. That much is assured. 
Total outlay is to be between $1,000,- 
000,000 and $2,000,000,000 in the year: 
that ends next June 30. Problem ahead: 
what to do with crop surpluses. 
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es you make a long 


distance telephone 


fade out were it not for 
vacuum tube repeaters. 
They give your voice a lift whenever 
weded —carry it clearly from coast 
t0 coast. 


Vacuum tubes and other electronic 
devices are playing an ever-growing 
pattin your Bell telephone service. As 
the manufacturing unit of the Bell Sys- 


MANUFACTURER PURCHASER 
‘ttohone apparatus for of supplies for Bell 
bell System. telephone companies. 
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DISTRIBUTOR 


of Bell telephone appara- of Bell System central 
tus and supplies. office equipment. 








tem, Western Electric makes millions 
of these intricate little things. 

To produce them to highest stand- 
ards of precision and at lowest cost, 
Western Electric has just completed 
its new Allentown, Pa., plant — latest 
addition to vast telephone making 
facilities in 18 cities. Now, and in 
the years ahead, this new Western 
Electric plant will help to make 
your Bell telephone service better 
than ever. 


INSTALLER 





t@) 





At Western Electric’ s new Allentown Plant, 
over 2,500 people work amid conditions 
of almost surgical cleanliness—for a speck 
of dust or trace of perspiration may seri- 
ously impair the quality of electronic 
devices they make! 

To provide such conditions, the entire 
plant is air conditioned. The interior is 
completely sealed off and is slightly pres- 
surized to prevent dust laden outside air 
from seeping in the doors. Temperature 
is maintained year ‘round at 70° to 80°, 
with relative humidity of 40% to 50%. 

Over 40 miles of pipes deliver 13 need- 
ed services to working locations. These 
are hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, city gas, 
city water, deionized water, soft water 
(cold, hot, cooling) high pressure air, low 
pressure air, process steam and conden- 
sate return. 


The plant has its own steam generating, 
water softening and gas making plants 
and uses as much electric power as a 
city of 20,000. 








A UNIT OF THE BELL :. SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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THE LAND OF PLENTY is a storehouse 
of industrial minerals ...from A fo Z. 
Their abundance, wide variety and 
quick availability comprise one of the 
major assets found in the'six great 
states served by the Norfolk and 
Western Railway... assets which 
create profitable plant locations 
in this territory. 


@ The helpful booklets, Mineral Resources 
Along the Line of the Norfolk and Western 
and Industrial Opportunities in The Land of 
Plenty are yours for the asking. Write today 
to the Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Drawer U-105, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. This depart- 
ment, staffed by plant location specialists, is 
ready to furnish you, in strictest confidence, 
any information you may require about any 
section of the Land of Plenty. 


The six great states in The Land of Plenty, served 
by the Norfolk and Western Railway, are: 
VIRGINIA—WEST VIRGINIA—OHIO— NORTH 
CAROLINA—MARYLAND and KENTUCKY. 
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A Dewey Administration, set to take office in four months, won't work great 
changes, won't solve all problems or reverse all policies that trouble people. 

Russia will keep on acting ornery, will not change her ways for Dewey. 

Tensions short of war will remain. Dulles will not be much, if any, more 
successful in dealing with Stalin than Marshall has been in his tries. 

War will very probably be avoided under Dewey as under Truman. 

Irritation, agitation, strain will continue, and even grow worse, unless a 
formula can be found for fitting Germany into a postwar Europe. The struggle is 
over Germany and her future place in the world. Russia is afraid of a Germany 
organized against her. U.S. is afraid of a Germany that might get oriented 
toward Russia. Neither side quite sees a way out. 

Two worlds, as a result, will go on being shaped under new Administration 
as under the old, with Germany split down the middle, providing a boundary. 

Eventually, those worlds will fight, unless merged. But neither is ready 
to fight now. There is more exploring, more testing, more agitating to do. 








Inflation, too, will be dominant under Dewey, at the start anyway. 

Armament spending will continue in a rising trend. Arms race is gaining 
momentum, not losing momentum; is to speed up in the year ahead. ; 

Aid to Europe, billions of it, will continue. Aid to Asia probably will be 
added. Republicans want to do more for China. 

Farm prices will continue to be Supported by Government. 

Money will be kept fairly free and easy. Interest rates will not be per- 
mitted to rise much. Easy mortgage money will continue to be favored. 

Deflation will no more be favored by Dewey than by Truman. Deflation is 
painful, unpopular. It leaves less money for people to jingle in their pockets, 
smaller figures to play with in the family checkbook. Inflation feels good to 
many people, and Mr. Dewey won't want to get blamed for ending it suddenly. 











Inflation's momentum, even so, will be slowed if not stopped, next year. 

A dollar, in 1949 gradually will buy more food, maybe more clothing. 

The rent dollar will buy less, though. Rents are rising steadily. 

A 1949 dollar, a Dewey dollar, is likely to buy about as much housing, 
about as much fuel, about as much automobile as the 1948, the Truman, dollar. 

The dollar's future probably will be tied closely to the fate of fourth- 
round wage demands. There is a chance that prices may adjust and stabilize 
without either a strong new rise or a sharp decline. So long as Government goes 
on pouring out more than $40,000,000,000 a year in cash, so long as there is a 
world's arms race, the prospect for drastic price deflation is small. 








It isn't wise to count on much more tax cut under Dewey, either. 

Tax cutting will depend upon a surplus of income over outgo. 

A surplus for tax reduction will relate to the size of budget outgo. 

The budget is up against these rather fixed costs: interest, 5 billion; 
military, 15 billion; veterans, 6 billion; foreign aid, 5 to 7 billion; farm 
aids, 2 billion. That's about 35 billion before all the other activities of Gov- 
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ernment are considered. It helps to point up Dewey's coming problem. 

Bureaucracy will be turned upside down, trimmed, reorganized, but saving in 
dollars will not be immense, not big enough for large new tax cuts. 

Tax cutting, if undertaken, will recognize the principles that (1) taxes 
on essentials, excise taxes on freight, passenger fares, business machines are 
bad taxes; (2) income tax policy should give a better break to venturers. 

High taxes, in general, are here to stay in any Administration. 








It's to be a cautious, conservative Congress next year, too. 

The Senate, possibly, may shift to Democratic control. It will if four 
seats change hands. The story of that situation is given for you on page ll. 

The House is safely Republican and won't change. 

It is the House that is to be most conservative, that is likely to eye some 
Dewey proposals as radical. The Dewey problem, once the honeymoon ends, will be 
with the Martin-Halleck leadership in the House. In the Senate, Taft and Dewey 
aren't so far apart on domestic issues. Dewey and Vandenberg see eye to eye on 
foreign-policy issues. 

Net of it all is going to be few new laws of major importance in 1949. 





Banks won't be required by Congress to set up special reserves. 

Money control will not be centralized further by Congress. 

Interest rates will be allowed to rise a little more, but not much. 

The boom, in other words, is not to be ended deliberately, all of a sudden, 
by direct action on the part of a new Administration. 








War fears apparently will continue to dominate the national mood. 

Fear of war iS not to be lessened by Berlin events, U.N. meeting. 

War threat makes people unhappy in the midst of prosperity. Big profits 
don't seem real. Full employment is regarded as artificial. Nobody quite trusts 
the good times, feeling that tomorrow maybe they'll blow up in war. 

War, however, isn't going to be started by U.S. Russia is not set to stage 
a new Pearl Harbor or to take on a fight with any hope of gaining from it. 

The war scare, actually, is in big part artificial, a phony. It is used by 
both sides to keep people keyed up, to cover up the inability of diplomats to 
figure out a basis on which to do business. Yet nobody quite dares to fire the 
Shots that would touch off actual war when people are barely starting to forget 
and to recover from the effects of the last war. 





Inside U.S., while there are all the worries abroad..... 

People are continuing to spend their money freely. Incomes are rising. 

Used _ cars, though, are moving more slowly. Some dealers are in trouble 
with big inventories of new-used cars bought at very high prices. 

Old houses, too, move more slowly. The housing situation in more and more 
communities is easing as a record number of new houses is completed. 

Farm equipment remains scarce and in a sellers' market in many lines. 

Most types of goods are available now in relative abundance at prices that 
are at record highs. There is little evidence of resistance by buyers to the 
prices asked. Where one person won't pay the price, there seems to be another 
who is ready and willing. If there are serious weaknesses in the business sit- 
uation they are not yet apparent to the naked eye. 











To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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No other tire makes your car 





perform like this! 


Let Mr. White tell you what this 
amazing new kind of tire did for his car! 


VERNON R. WHITE, manufacturing ex- 
ecutive, Mobile, Ala.: ‘‘I put a set of 
Super-Cushions on my car (a 1942 
model) and they’ve certainly lived up 
to the great things car makers say about 
them. They make your car ride so 
smoothly that ruts and bumps just 
seem to disappear. These low-pressure 
tires also make a car easier to handle, 
give safer stops and better traction, and 
reduce sidesway when you take curves.” 


. 


The Super-Cushion is the first new kind 
of tire in 15 years! It’s bigger and softer 
.-. runs on 24 pounds of air—but will 
fit your present wheels! You'll get a 
softer ride, less wear on your car, fewer 
rattles and repair bills, greater mileage 
and blowout resistance! See your Geod- 
year dealer today! 





MILLIONS OF SUPER-CUSHIONS ARE NOW 
IN USE ON NEW AND OLDER CARS 
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We think you'll like ‘“‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD“—every Sunday—ABC Network 














vy GOODF YEAR 


Super-Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
REPORT 
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“Cold war.”’ Leading Army and Navy 
men are saying that the United States at 
present is in its strongest military posi- 
tion since the “cold war” began 

All services are adjusting themselves to 
exactly what the wartime duties of each 
would be . . . An over-all strategic plan 
is being perfected . . . Industry is be- 
ing told what will be needed of it, if 
Mobilization Day should come again . . . 
Tests finished, jet-propelled bombing 
planes are about to go into production 
... All this backs up American diplomats 
at Paris and at Moscow. 


The United Nations. Delegates to the 
U.N. General Assembly in Paris—some 
tense, some angry—are watching every 
sign of possible Russian attitude 
There is much talk of Berlin, the atomic 
bomb, Palestine, the Little Assembly, 
other points of hot disagreement . . . The 
Chileans are ready to add another, a call 
for an Assembly protest because the Rus- 
sian wife of a Chilean diplomat is not 
allowed to leave Russia and join her hus- 
band . . . And the U.S. wants to stop 
footing 39.89 per cent of the U. N.’s bills, 
but decided to accept a “token reduc- 
tion” next year and to ask the Assembly 
to adopt the principle that no member 
pay more than one third. 


The campaign. The Dewey train is all 
efficiency Along the way, crowd 
management is expert . . . Speeches or 
the gist of speeches are given to news- 
papermen well in advance of delivery, 
which keeps the reporters happy 

Mr. Dewey, as he goes along, is care- 
fully helping out Republican senatorial 
candidates who may be in difficulty . . . 
It’s all considered professional politicking 
at its most adept. 

The Truman train is mostly informal- 
ity and hit-or-miss methods Mr. 
Truman’s major speeches, delivered in 
his set-speech monotone, leave audiences 
cool to lukewarm by comparison with 
his unprepared rear-platform talks, with 
their fighting phrases and homely anec- 
dotes . . . The Wall Street issue is re- 
ceived apathetically, but the President 
is sticking to it and to his set, major 
speeches. 

Both candidates are weighing the 
effectiveness of the issues they have 
raised, now that the first big tours are 
more than half finished . . . They find 
that a call for “peace” gets more cheers 
than remarks on prices, the record of 
Congress, conservation or Wall Street 
“gluttons” . . . Mr. Dewey thinks he is 
mining valuable political ore by de- 
nouncing Communists in the Govern- 
ment and Mr. Truman’s “red herring” 
remark on the congressional Commu- 
nist investigations. 


of the 


The March of the News___ 


The weary candidates are not over 
looking a vote as they swing ha 
toward the East, with Mr. Dewey laying 
bait for the public-power-minded vote, 
Northwest and Mr. Trumy 
sweeping through the Southwest gj 
the usually heavily Democratic Tey 
In Iowa, each received an ear of prize 
corn as a souvenir and smilingly pos 
for pictures. 

Mr. Dewey is easily confident of yi. 
tory but is not letting that slow doy, 


ae 








—Acme photos 


his campaign . . . Mr. Truman is sure be 
is picking up rapidly and in the end wil 
win. 


Around the country. A_ pronounced 
shift of income from New England an 
the Middle Atlantic States to the Wes 
and South is reported by the Commerce 
Department, a drop for the two eastem 
sections from 42 per cent of the nation! 
total in 1929 to 35 per cent in 1947.. 
Meat packers are saying meat prices 
should be lower, in 30 to 60 days, a see 
sonal drop . . . Selective Service Directo! 
Lewis B. Hershey is criticizing the peace 
time draft regulations as allowing to 
many deferments . . . Representative F, 
Edward Hebert (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
a member of the House Un-American AC 
tivities Committee, is asserting that pot 
tics plays too big a part in the Commt 
tee’s activities. 
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OSS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Des Moines, 
keeps jobs humming throughout the mid- 
dle western states with a fleet of 14 Fruehaufs. 


This “team”, including mobile field offices, 
Vans for repair-parts storage, and various mod- 
els for the safe, swift movement of equipment 
from project to project, licks a lot of tough 
Situations in scattered operations. And, one of 
these is keeping costs at a minimum. 


The Trailers (detachable bodies) are shut- 
tled back and forth with only a small ratio of 
trucks needed to pull them. Thus, fewer costly 
power units are needed, and never stand idle. 
With Trailers, parts departments are on wheels, 
always ready to roll where wanted. Storage 
Vans and offices can be spotted anywhere. 


The application of Fruehauf Trailers to all 
types of businesses is so broad that even if your 
hauling work employs but one or two trucks, 
their efficiency might be greatly increased by 
pulling your loads in Trailers. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 ° LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ont. 
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Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday 3:00 P.M., E.S.T. over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 
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KEY TO CONTROL OF SENATE: 
SEATS REPUBLICANS MAY LOSE 


Reported from DEWEY AND TRUMAN CAMPAIGN TRAINS 


A Dewey Administration might 
have a Democratic Senate to deal 
with. Shift of four Senate seats 
will give Democrats control. 

Republican gains are doubtful, 
at this stage. Democrats have 
better-than-even chance of pick- 
ing up three seats, maybe more. 

Key States are getting the 
brunt of Presidential campaign- 
ing. The Senate, not White House, 
is the big election fight. 


It is a tossup at this point whether 
the Republicans can keep control of 
the Senate in 1949 and 1950, even if 
they win the White House. 

Aturn of four seats can shift control 
if the Senate to the Democrats. The 
battle for those seats is close. Its bur- 
denis being carried by President Tru- 
man and Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
in their campaign for the White 
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MONTANA’S MURRAY 
No party division here... 
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House. The next House of Representa- 
tives appears to be safely Republican. 

The Republican problem is this: 
Democrats now hold 45 seats in the Sen- 
ate. Republicans have 51. A net gain of 
four seats by the Democrats would put 
that branch of Congress in their hands. 
Republicans face stiff fights in eight 
States. Democratic seats appear to be se- 
cure in all but one or two States. 

On the Republican side, there is deep 
difficulty in Oklahoma, West Virginia, 
Wyoming and Kentucky. Hard fights also 
are necessary in Minnesota, Illinois, 
Iowa and Idaho. If any four of these 
States elect Democratic Senators and the 
Democrats hold their ground elsewhere, 
Mr. Dewey, as President, would face a 
divided Congress, with the Senate con- 
trolled by the opposing party. His 
chance of putting his own program 
through Congress would be lessened. 

Of the seats now held by Democrats, 
only those in Montana and Colorado are 
in danger. The Democrats could lose 
seats in New Mexico and Rhode Island, 
and, curiously, in Tennessee; but this is 
not likely, 

Twenty Senate contests are in States 
so solidly Democratic or Republican 
that the other party has no chance to 
win. Even the States’ Rights revolt in 
the South does not affect Senate races 
there. 

The Democrats hope to win four seats 
from among the eight that Republicans 
may lose. The Republicans hope to win 
enough Democratic seats to offset losses 
elsewhere. In any case, the party line-up 
in the Senate next year will be close. 

State by state, the Republican prob- 
lem looks like this: 

Oklahoma. Republican Senator Ed- 
ward H. Moore has stepped out. Repre- 
sentative Ross Rizley is the Republican 
candidate. He is opposed by former 
Governor Robert S. Kerr, a New Dealer 
and an oil man. 

The State has a more regular Demo- 
cratic record than such other border 
States as Kentucky and West Virginia. 
Mr. Moore, a former Democrat, is the 
only Republican elected to a major office 
on a Statewide ticket in recent years. 


Even if Mr. Dewey gets the electoral 
vote, Democrats are likely to win the 
Senate seat. 

Wyoming. Senator Edward V. Robert- 
son, Republican, is a wealthy, conserva- 
tive rancher with only a small following. 
Lester C. Hunt, his Democratic oppo- 
nent, is serving his third term as Gov- 
ernor and Jed his one opponent in the 
primary by 20 to 1. Democrats polled 
more primary votes than did Republicans. 

Cuts in Western appropriations are 
hurting Mr. Robertson. Wyoming usually 
divides offices between the two parties. 
In 1928, it voted for a Rerublican Presi- 
dent and elected a Democratic Senator. 
It may do the same this year. 

West Virginia. Republican Senator 
Chapman Revercomb is up against Mat- 
thew M. Neely, whom Democrats elected 
four times to the House, three times to 
the Senate and once to the governorship. 
The State swings with national election 
tides. 

Mr. Neely has strong labor support. 
Mr. Revercomb is on labor’s unwanted 
list because of his Taft-Hartley stand. 
And there is a question how much help 
Mr. Dewey will give him because of Mr. 
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Revercomb’s position on the Displaced 
Persons bill. The Democrats could easj) 
get the seat. 

Kentucky. John Sherman Cooper, the 
Republican, is opposed by Virgil Chap. 
man, a veteran Democratic member of 
the House. Senator Cooper, who ofte 
questioned the Republican Senate lead 
ership, is very popular. Mr. Chapman 
with an antilabor voting record, is Op- 
posed by labor; it prefers Mr. Cooper in 
spite of his vote for the Taft-Hartley bil] 

Democrats were split by a hot priman 
fight. This is working in Mr. Cooper's 
favor, and recent polls give him an edgy 
over Mr. Chapman. In spite of the fact 
that Senator Alben Barkley’s vice-preg. 
dential candidacy probably will wi 
Kentucky’s electoral vote for the Demo. 
crats, Mr. Cooper has an even chance 
of staying in the Senate. 

Minnesota. Senator Joseph H. Ball, 
Republican, is in a tough contest with 
Hubert Humphrey, Democratic mayor 
of Minneapolis. In 1946, Edward J, 
Thye, Republican, got 60 per cent of 
the State’s vote for the Senate. But he 
had vigorous support from Harold E 
Stassen. Mr. Stassen has endorsed Mr 
Ball, but at the same time has said he 
hoped Mr. Ball would change his mind 
on aid to Europe and on labor matters, 

Mr. Humphrey, a dynamic personality 
and an outstanding New Dealer, has 
stout backing from labor. Thirty-two per 
cent of the Minnesota vote is in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth. Mr. Hun- 
phrey is leading Mr. Ball in polls, and he 
could crack through to give the seat to 
the Democrats. It’s a tossup. 

Ilinois. Republican Senator C. Way- 
land Brooks, often called a spokesman for 
the Chicago Tribune, is opposed by Den- 
ocrat Paul H. Douglas, a University of 
Chicago professor, Marine Corps veteran 
and New Dealer. 

Mr. Brooks is defending the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. He and other Republican speak- 
ers are accusing Mr. Douglas of associa- 
tion with members of Communist-front 
organizations. The latter is making a 
vigorous campaign, but the Cook County 
Democratic machine which used to roll 
up such large majorities is badly shaken. 
And 45 per cent of the Illinois vote comes 
from Chicago and Peoria. 

Democrats have a chance to win a seat 
here; but the odds are against them. The 
major Offices in Illinois usually swing with 
the Presidential vote. 

lowa. Senator George A. Wilson, Re- 
publican, is up against former Senator 
Guy Gillette, Democrat. In spite of the 
61.5 per cent vote Republican Congress 
men got in 1946, and the State’s strong 
Republican record, fear has been & 
pressed for Mr. Wilson’s chances. In 
1938, Mr. Gillette was the only Demo- 
crat to win a major office. Since then, 
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Jowa steadily has voted Republican. In 
spite of Mr. Gillette’s popularity, Iowa 
is likely to re-elect Mr. Wilson. 

Idaho. Republican Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak is in a race with Bert H. 
Miller, 2 Democrat and justice of the 
State Supreme Court. Mr. Dworshak beat 
Mr. Miller for a House seat in 1938. 
In 1946, Mr. Dworshak got 59 per cent 
of the State’s vote for the Senate. In the 
main, Idaho stuck with Mr. Roosevelt 
through the 1930s. The swing against 
the Democrats began there after he 
passed from the scene. 

Reclamation and irrigation are big is- 
sues, however, and Republicans are be- 
ing blamed for cutting Western appro- 
priations. This trims Mr. Dworshak’s 
chances, but the odds still are against 
the Democrats in Idaho. 

The Democratic problem lines up 
like this in the five States in which Re- 
publicans might have a chance to win 
seats now held by Democrats: 

Montana. Democratic Senator James 
E. Murray was renominated by a 4-to-1 
margin and carried all sections of the 
State. There is no party division such as 
helped beat the Democrats after the de- 
feat of Burton K. Wheeler two years ago. 

Thomas Davis, the Republican candi- 
date, is an attorney making his first try 
for public office. Mr. Murray got twice 
asmany votes in the Democratic primary 
as Mr. Davis did in the Republican pri- 
mary. In 1928, the State voted for a Re- 
pubtican President, but elected a Demo- 
catic senator. It is likely to do the same 
this year. 

Colorado. Democratic Senator Edwin 
C. Johuson is opposed by Republican Will 
F. Nicholson, a Denver businessman. 
Mr. Johnson carried every county in the 
State in the primary. Many Colorado 
Republicans are conceding his election. 
He often was a sharp critic of the New 
Deal. No Republican gain is likely here. 

New Mexico. Clinton P. Anderson, 
former Secretary of Agriculture for Mr. 
Truman, is the Democratic candidate for 
the seat of retiring Senator Carl Hatch. 
Patrick J. Hurley, onetime Secretary of 
War for President Hoover, is his Republi- 
can opponent. The State voted solidly 
Republican in 1928, but has elected only 
one Republican to a major office since. 
That was Bronson Cutting in 1934—and 
he had Mr. Roosevelt's backing. Both 
Mr. Anderson and Mr. Hurley are 
wealthy. Both are making vigorous cam- 
paigns. But Mr. Anderson has an excel- 
lent chance of winning. 

Rhode Island. Senator Theodore F. 
Green, Democrat, is opposed by Repub- 
lian Thomas Pierrepont Hazard, an in- 
dustrialist. The State has voted solidly 
Democratic since 1932 and Mr. Green 
tas the backing of the highly efficient 
State organization run by Senator J. 
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Heri Ewing 
KENTUCKY’S COOPER 
Labor offers its nod 


Howard McGrath, Chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee. Republicans 
have little chance here. 

Tennessee. The Memphis machine of 
Edward H. Crump took a beating in the 
Democratic primaries when Representa- 
tive Estes Kefauver was nominated for 
the seat held by Senator Tom Stewart. 
Mr. Kefauver, a New Dealer, is opposed 
by B. Carroll Reece, former Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, long 
a House member from East Tennessee. 

Thirty-four of the 95 counties in 
Tennessee—most of them in the eastern 
hills and mountains—went Republican in 
1944, At the moment, Mr. Crump says 
he will go along with the Democratic 
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WEST VIRGINIA’S REVERCOMB 
There is a Dewey question 
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WYOMING'S ROBERTSON 
Cuts in appropriations hurt 





ticket; but if he should change his mind 
and add the Memphis vote to that of the 
East Tennessee Republicans, Mr. Reece 
might go to the Senate. 

The net result, barring a shift by 
Mr. Crump, now looks like this: Re- 
publican gains, none. Republican losses, 
three—Oklahoma, Wyoming and .West 
Virginia; other possible losses, four— 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Illinois and Idaho. 

If the Democrats pick up three seats, 
the Senate will be evenly divided. But 
if they win four or more, they will rule 
the Senate and all of its committees. This 
is what is at stake, besides the Presi- 
dency, in the campaign that Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Dewey now are waging. 
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OKLAHOMA’S RiZLEY 
Republican loss is likely 
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Winter in Berlin: 
West's Prospect 
Of Supply Victory 


Reported from BERLIN 


A winter victory for the U. S. 
in Berlin is a prospect now. 

Soviet blockade can harass in- 
dustry, hamper production. But 
“air lift’ is flying in more than 
Berliners need to get by. 


Short of war, or action by Russia 
that might border on war, the battle 
of Berlin will be won by the Western 
powers this winter. 

Governments of the United States, 
Great Britain and France are basing their 
dealings with Russia on this conclusion. 
Their case rests on the records set by 
aircraft flying supplies over the Russian 
blockade to the 2,035,000 people living 
in Western Berlin. 

Cost will be high in dollars, in effort 
and, perhaps, in lives lost in air crashes. 
But the facts, as accepted by Western 
planners, are these: 

Winter test is going to put a new 
strain on the “air lift” to Berlin. Ice, 
snow, mud and cold will increase Berlin’s 
needs, hamper air operations. 

Minimum needs of the Western sec- 
tors of Berlin—only the things required 
to keep the people alive—call for a daily 
average of 4,000 tons of supplies. Of this, 
half represents food. Coal and_ liquid 
fuel, at this minimum, will go mainly 
for heat and light, leaving little for in- 
dustrial power. b 

Deliveries now are at a rate well in 
excess of Western Berlin’s minimum re- 
quirements. Average daily deliveries in 
mid-September were running above 4,500 
tons and climbing higher. Trouble will 
come with bad weather in winter when 
deliveries may be cut down for long 
periods. 

Stockpiles of supplies in Western Ber- 
lin are being built up slowly. There is 
food enough for 60 days of restricted 
rations. Aim now is to get the stockpiles 
of coal, liquid fuel and raw materials up 
to safe levels while flying weather is still 
good. 

Operating strictly on a relief basis, 
thus, Western Berlin can pull through the 
winter. It means that Berliners would be 
supported by the taxpayers of Western 
countries. But, to keep. production going, 
even at the low levels maintained before 
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The Air Lift: 
Performance 
And Problem 








the Russian blockade began, the air lift 
must bring in greater amounts of coal, 
more petroleum products, more raw 
materials and replacements for worn-out 
machinery. 

Normal needs for postwar Western 
Berlin range around 9,500 tons. That 
is the amount of supplies consumed by 
the Western sectors last winter when 
freight came in by rail, by truck and by 
water and at a time when the Russians 
helped with supplies of food and electric 
power. 

Maximum deliveries by air to date 
have been 7,000 tons in a single day, 
when Western planes landed in Berlin 
airports at the rate of one every 90 
seconds. Next day deliveries dropped 
down to the average 4,500 again. The 
record set has led Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
American Military Governor in Germany, 
to predict that the U.S. and Britain to- 
gether soon could easily deliver an 
average of 7,500 tons daily. General 
Clay says Western Berlin should be able 
to get back to preblockade standards of 
economic life. But the gap between 
current deliveries and the targets for 
preblockade conditions in Berlin still is 
about 4,500 tons daily. 

Closing the gap between deliveries 
and normal needs will require careful 
management in Berlin, new records on 
the air lift and no additional interference 
from the Russians. 

Planes now in operation on the air lift 
must be increased in number and in 
carrying capacity. U.S. C-54s, which 
carry 10 tons of freight, already are 
replacing the last of the C-47s, carry- 
ing only three tons. September records 
were set by the U.S. Air Force with 
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111 C-54s and 60 C-47s. Britain’s Royal 
Air Force also has plans to increase 
the number and size of the aircraft 
now used. 

Landing facilities at the Berlin end 
of the shuttle are improving. A new air 
strip, built from the Berlin rubble made 
by Allied bombs, is open to American 
planes bringing supplies to Berliners. 
Ground time required for loading and w- 
loading planes is being cut. At Tempel- 
hot Airdrome, coal trucks chase incoming 
planes down the strips before the plane 
wheels touch the ground. 

Inside Western Berlin, rationing is 
strict. Industry is held down to save coal 
and raw materials. One out of every 10 
Berlin workers is unemployed. Westem 
Berlin’s exports, all airborne, are down to 
1,000 tons a month, a fraction of the pre- 
blockade figure. But morale is high in 
Western Berlin, where the sound of 
planes over the city, day and night, is 
evidence of Western determination to 
keep the city going. 

Victory in Berlin is not to be cheap, 
no matter how the cost is counted. Amer- 
ican and British pilots, who are asking for 
Berlin service as they sought combat 
service in wartime, expect more wrecks, 
more loss of life, when winter comes. 
Dollar cost is mounting. 

Results, if Western Berlin can scrape 
through the winter and keep producing 
too, will be a major setback for Russia. 
The Russians may choose to put an end 
to the drama of the air lift by interfering 
with the air corridors or seizing Berlin 
by force at the risk of war. Otherwise, 
Russia sits tight, there is a good chance 
that the air lift will win the battle of Ber 
lin for the Western powers. 
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SOVIET’S RISING POWER IN ASIA 


Reported from SHANGHAI, TOKYO, MANILA, SAIGON, BANGKOK, 
SINGAPORE, BATAVIA, RANGOON and NEW DELHI 


Communists are stirring up 
Asia into a new front against the 
West. U.S. is losing, Russia gain- 
ing prestige in an area where 
1,000,000,000 people live. 

Revolts, guerrilla sabotage are 
spreading country by country. 

Moscow-trained _revolution- 
aries are taking charge. A ‘’‘Com- 
munist Asia’’ is coming closer as 
trouble grows. 


Communists, stopped temporarily 
in Europe, are making a drive for 
power in Asia. Gains are substantial 
since the drive began six months ago. 
Those gains suggest that a Commu- 
ust Asia is becoming. possible, not 
next year or the year after, but within 
five to 10 years. 

U.S. prestige and influence in the Far 
East, at the same time, are on the skids. 
An on-the-ground study of the situation 
in Japan, China, the Philippines, French 
Indo-China, Malaya, the East Indies, 
Burma and India indicates that the United 
States and the West are losing the “cold 
war” in Asia ‘by default. This loss is in 
a area with a population of more than 
1,000,000,000—a population that is  stir- 
ing with nationalism and with an urge 
to rise to independence. 

Failure of America and the other 
Western powers to shape a positive policy 
tward the Orient is a principal factor 
behind Communist gains. 

Agitators are making progress with 
‘ories of American aid to Japan, while 
iid on a large scale is denied to areas 
that earlier had been overrun by the 
japanese. They are making headway, 
to, with stories of American aid to 
France. Britain, Holland, some of which 
is allotted for use in resisting native 
movements for independence. 

Agitation, coupled with grinding pov- 
‘ty, unrest among peasants, a stirring 
lutionalism, combine to provide a fertile 
ield for Communist cultivation. Russia 
‘ facilitating this Communist offensive 
y pursuing a course calculated to win 
ttinds and influence a billion restless 
people. Native movements are cham- 
pioned, aid of many kinds is promised by 
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Russia, while the U. S., because of com- 
mitments in Europe,. is giving support to 
the colonial powers. 

Communist strategy varies from 
country to country, depending on circum- 
stances. In Indo-China and Indonesia, 
Communists are growing steadily more 
influential in nationalist movements and 
are mobilizing disillusioned liberals who 
looked in vain for U.S. support after the 
end of the Japanese war. 

In China, Communists have gained 
control in areas containing 150,000,000 
of China’s 450,000,000 people, largely 
by organizing popular support for land 
reform and by leading the peasantry into 
a popular war against the landlords. 

In Malaya, a small organized and 
armed Communist minority is waging a 
campaign of terrorism against the British, 
while in Burma the Communists are con- 
ducting an armed insurrection against a 
Socialist Government. 

Existence of an Asiatic cominform de- 
signed to co-ordinate these and other 
Communist moves appears to be doubtful 
at this time. Russia, in her operations, is 
playing by ear rather than by master- 
minding through grand strategy. She is 





From Japan to India: 
A Six Months’ Survey 


Six months ago, Joseph Fromm, 
U.S. News & World Report corre- 
spondent in the Far East, set out 
from Tokyo to learn at first hand 
the real story behind Communist 
uprisings in Asia. 

Mr. Fromm, a veteran corre- 
spondent who has been in the 
Orient since before the end of 
World War II, tracked the story 
down from Japan and North China, 
through Indo-China, the Indies, 
Malaya and Burma and into India. 
During his travels, he talked with 
scores of officials, soldiers and pol- 
iticians, among them some of the 
top Communists in that vast area. 

The dispatch on these pages is 
his own account of what he found 
behind the Communist campaign 
to win the Far East. It is a com- 
prehensive, on-the-ground report 
on the new “Red Front” in Asia. 











riding along with nationalist movements, 
using every opportunity to exploit a 
growing disillusionment over the attitude 
of the U. S. 

United States prestige and influ- 
ence, enormous at the end of the war, are 
declining steadily. It is that decline that 
is being exploited by Russia. 

Colonial peoples and others, expecting 
great things from the defeat of Japan, 
were profoundly impressed by the dec- 
larations of the “Four Freedoms” and the 
“Atlantic Charter” which promised an 
end to suppression, pledged freedom to 
all people to govern themselves. Amer- 
ica’s wartime propaganda led Asia to 
believe that, with the coming of peace, 
the U.S. would champion colonial de- 
mands for independence. Instead, the 
U.S. adopted a course that is alienating 
millions and playing into the hands of 
the Communists. 

The U.S. line, postwar, gives para- 
mount consideration to recovery in 
Europe and containment of Russia out- 
side the industrial West. Every decision 
in Asia is subordinated to this line. 

Nothing is being risked that might 
impede recovery or stability in countries 
like Holland and France. Diplomats ad- 
mit the policy is inconsistent with Amer- 
ica’s long-range interests in Asia and that 
it is losing the U. S. friends, but they are 
more concerned about Europe now than 
with the threat of a Communist Asia. 

Along this line, France is being per- 
mitted to divert $35,000,000 from her 
Marshall Plan allotment for use in Indo- 
China, a territory France is trying to 
reconquer. Similarly, the Dutch are au- 
thorized to use $54,000,000 of European 
Recovery funds from the U. S. in parts of 
Indonesia that they have reoccupied. 

The allocation of ERP funds to colonial 
powers is causing bewilderment in Asia. 
This feeling is reflected in the recent 
statement of Sootan Shahrir, former Pre- 
mier of the Indonesian Republic and a 
friend of America, who said: 

“We expected America to champion 
the cause of independence and democ- 
racy in Asia. But, instead, we found it 
supporting the colonial powers. Who can 
blame us for being disillusioned?” 

Further damage to American prestige 
is done by the sums of money being 
poured into Nationalist China and occu- 
pied Japan, while a “Marshall Plan” for 
the rest of Asia is denied. Other coun- 
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CHINA: 
Chinese Communists control most 
of Manchuria, much of North China, 
rule a third of China’s 450,000,000 
people. 





USSR <” 


INDIA: 
Strong Government action is holding 
Communists in check, but their 
influence is growing among workers 
and peasants. a: 





BURMA: 


Pro-Soviet guerrillas control parts 
of Central Burma, are trying to 
seize power in country’s first year 
of independence. 





SIAM: 
Communists, mostly Chinese, are 
weak now. But Communist pressure 
on rest of Asia can start trouble 
for Siam. 





tries, unable to obtain as much U.S. aid 
as they feel they are entitled to get, are 
bitter over U.S. spending in Japan. 

The Manila Chronicle says editorially: 
“The Philippines cannot but view with 
apprehension the growing sentiment 
among American officials to render the 
lot of Japan more enviable than that of 
her victims.” And the Indian News 
Chronicle expressed the view of most 
Indian leaders in these words: “To people 
in this country where great difficulties 
are still being experienced in procuring 
capital aid from the U.S. A. for India’s 
economic development, it must look 
strange that even erstwhile enemies [the 
Japanese] are preferred to wartime allies 
in the matter of dollar aid.” 

Some diplomats on the ground in Asia 
feel that the U.S. should shift her Euro- 
pean policy, in view of the inability of 
the colonial powers to restore order. They 
say the U.S. is up against a dilemma in 
reconciling an effective European policy 
with one for Asia and, as a consequence, 
has decided to put all her chips on the 
colonial powers in Enrope and subordi- 
nate decisions in Asia to that. 
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Communist Offensive 


In the Far. East 





CHINA 





°. SIAM”: 
px INDO-CHINA 






MALAYA 


INDONESIA 


INDONESIA: 


Communists are moving in on 
Indonesian Government, forcing the 
new Republic to brink of civil war. - 





As a consequence, the reservoir of 
American good will in Asia is running 
dry. A recent survey of Indian news- 
papers shows that, of 82 editorial com- 
ments concerning the U.S., all but 13 
were unfavorable. 

The Communist campaign, now 
under way, is capitalizing on this growing 
bitterness toward the U.S. The Commu- 
nists furnish militant leaders, many of 
them Moscow trained, for nationalist 
movements in colonies. They have pro- 
vided the best organizers working in 
Asia’s postwar rise of trade unions, Com- 
munists have been quick, too, to organize 
agitation for free land among the poverty- 
stricken peasants. Almost invariably, the 
first plank in the Communist platform 
throughout the Far East calls for a better 
living for the tenant farmers. 

Russian sympathizers adapt _ their 
strategy to conditions as they find them 
as the above map shows, A firsthand 
survey of the Communist offensive in Asia 
reveals, on a country-by-country basis: 

In China, the Communists, who have 
been fighting the Nationalist Government 
for 20 years, are steadily expanding the 
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KOREA: 
Soviet puppet Government in North 
claims to represent entire country, 
is backed by Communist-supported 


army. 
JAPAN: : 


Communists are restrained by U.S. 
occupation, but are building up 
power among peasants and in labor 
unions. 














INDO-CHINA: 
Moscow-trained Communists hold 
high positions in Viet Nam independ- 
ence movement and their influence 
is growing. 
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MALAYA: 


Terrorist raids by Communist 
underground are disrupting pro- 
duction, keeping country in turmoil. 
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area under their control. They now oc- 
cupy practically all of Manchuria and 
much of North China, with their influence 
extending into Central China. 

Despite millions of dollars’ worth of 
help from the U. S., the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime has been unable to check the Com: 
munists. Their strength and_ popularity 
stems largely from a land-reform program 
that promises peasants a share of the land 
they have worked as tenants for years 

In Japan, Communist activity ha 
been held in check by the Allied occupa 
tion, but the Communists accommodate 
their strategy to the situation. Communist 
numerical strength, which is small, is 0 
accurate gauge of its influence. Japanes 
Communists are powerful in the cou 
try’s labor movement. They hold ke) 
posts in Japan’s biggest labor federation. 
the Congress of Industrial Unions, and in 
several important independent unions 
They are active, too, among the farmers 

Immediate objective is to maneuvél 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur into some pos 
tion that wiil stir up hatred against the 
occupation. Communists counted it a 
victory, for example, when wildcat strikes 
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piompted occupation authorities to out- 
hw walkouts and send troops against sit- 
down strikers. 

In Indo-China, Communists have 
tken a dominant role in the Viet Nam 
independence movement. Their influence 
tas mounted steadily in the last two 
years, The spiritual leader of the natives, 
or example, is a Moscow-trained Com- 
munist. Another Communist is the com- 
mnder in chief of the Viet Nam army. 

In Siam, the Communists have little 
upport among the people. The party is 
composed mostly of Chinese, and the 
Government keeps it in check by strong 
measures against Chinese political parties 
generally. Siamese officials are deter- 
mined to stay neutral in the cold war, 
ut they recognize that Communist vic- 
ries elsewhere in Asia could lead to 
touble in Siam. 

In Malaya, the Communist campaign 
‘aimed chiefly at driving out the British 
perators of rich rubber and tin estates. 
The Communists went underground in 
May after failing to organize a genuine 
uationalist movement. Once underground, 
‘ey set up a guerrilla movement of 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST 


terrorism, assassination and _ sabotage. 
They have created a critical situation for 
the British. The Communists cannot claim 
to represent a legitimate indepence move- 
ment, but they have demonstrated that 
they can keep Malaya in a constant state 
of turmoil—apparently their immediate 
objective. 

In Indonesia, the Communist strength 
is growing. Communist influence was in- 


consequential in the early days of the — 


Republic of Indonesia, but the Commu- 
nists and their followers now feel strong 
enough to demand the overthrow of the 
present Government, even at the risk of 
starting a civil war. 

Here the Communist theme is anti- 
Americanism—that the U.S. betrayed the 
Indonesians and swung support to the 
Dutch. The Communists, numerically 
small, fused with three other left-wing 
parties to form a Stalinist Party that gives 
them control of a fourth of the seats in 
the provisional Parliament. 

In Burma, a Communist underground 
is fighting against the new Socialist Gov- 
ernment in Burma’s first year of inde- 
pendence from the British. The Com- 
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...a@land promise appears stronger than U. S. dollars 


munists have considerable support in 
Central Burma in their bid to seize power 
by force. Their campaign of disruption is 
aided indirectly by another insurrection, 
among veterans and some members of the 
Burmese Army and military police. The 
Government hopes to steal the Com- 
munist thunder by a plan of free dis- 
tribution of land among tenant farmers. 

In India; the Communists are checked 
now. The Government has rounded up 
several thousand Communist leaders. The 
party has been outlawed in Bengal Prov- 
ince, where it has a strong hold on the 
industrial workers of Calcutta. However, 
the Communists still are influential among 
laborers and peasants. In parts of South 
India they have built up popular support 
among the farm population. And _ hints 
are being heard that a more militant 
Communist program is likely soon. 

The cold war in Asia, thus, is grow- 
ing hot all along the line. The Commu- 
nists are stepping up their offensive, both 
politically. and militarily. America, many 
observers believe, is losing this front of 
the cold war by default, without effec- 
tive resistance to the Communist sweep. 
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UPTREND OF ENGLAND‘S FINANCES 


Reported from LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Belt tightening in Britain is 
winning the battle against bank- 
ruptcy. It is not clear sailing yet, 
but gains are being made. 

Trade deficit, cut by half in six 
months, still runs at $1,120,000,- 
000. But Marshall Plan dollars 
keep it paid. 

Where to find the money with- 
out U.S. help is the big worry. 
With prices, expenses rising, Bri- 
tain’s problem is postponed, not 
yet solved. 


Britain, in the fourth year after 
war, thinks she can see light ahead in 
her struggle to avoid going broke. 

The record of six months of special 
effort by the British people accounts 
for this new optimism. Over that six-. 
month period, these things happened: 

Income from abroad, through exports, 
services and investments, hit a rate of 
$7,824,000,000 a year. That is up a 
third from the $5,908,000,000 of 1947. 

Outgo to pay for what Britain re- 
ceived from abroad rose to $8,944,000,- 
000 from $8,428,000,000 last year. 

Red ink on Great Britain’s books fell 
to $1,120,000,000 a year, from last year’s 
figur’ of $2,520,000,000. 

Britain has managed to cut the trade 
deficit by more than half in six months 
of export pressure and “austerity living.” 
What remains is a problem of finding 
about $1,000,000,000 a year to keep 
Britain solvent. 

Marshall Plan dollars now are an- 
swering the British problem in large 
part. A total of $1,263,000,000 is set 
aside for the British in the 12 months 
ending next March 31. To date, only 
$88,000,000 of this sum has been used. 

As long as the U.S. Congress ap- 
propriates money for the Marshall Plan, 
therefore, Britain expects to avoid bank- 
ruptcy. The test over the long run, how- 
ever, is whether the British can dig up 
that amount of money themselves, either 
by earning more from abroad, or by 
spending less. 

Complications now are arising that 
make Britain’s outlook less bright. 

War preparations are taking an un- 
expected jump in cost.:Draftees are to 
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stay longer in the armed services. Pro- 
duction of jet planes is to be stepped 
up. Naval vessels, laid away in reserve, 
are to be reconditioned and sent to sea. 
All this is going to cost more money and, 
what is more important, more effort. 
The effort Britain is about to put forth 
on defense and arms will have to be sub- 
tracted from the effort that could have 
gone into producing more goods for ex- 
port. 

Overseas expenses also are climbing. 
The U.S. relieved Britain of corsider- 
able expense in Germany, Greece, Tur- 
key and Palestine. Independence to India 
also meant a smaller cost to the British 
Government. But now Britain has to 


fight Communists and agitators in Ma- . 


laya, one of the Empire’s few remaining 


valuable possessions in the Far East. 
That will whittle down some of the 
savings realized from reducing costs 


elsewhere. 

World prices still are stacked against 
the British. The price of things that 
imports—mostly raw 


Britain materials 
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BRITISH MANEUVER 
... austerity plus 


-Acme 


such as grain, food, fibers, metals—ip. 
creased 10 per cent in the past. six 
months. The price of finished goods that 
Britain © e]s—cloth, pottery, machinery, 
metal products—advanced only 3 per 
cent. What the Government officially 
calls “the terms of trade” still are against 
the British. 

Doliar troubles also remain to be 
solved, and the Marshall Plan supplies 
only a part of the solution. Although 
Britain’s total trade deficit now runs at 
a rate of $1,120,000,000 a year, the dol- 
lar deficit amounts to $1,488,000,000 a 
year. That shows that Britain’s trade 
with dollar countries is more unbalanced 
than trade with other areas. In addition, 
Britain, as banker for the sterling area 
and for other regions, too, must supply 
those customers with dollars they need, 
All told, the dollar drain on the British 
continues at a rate of $2,032,000,000 a 
year. The Marshall Plan will not cover 
these dollar requirements. 

These problems are being discussed 
in Washington by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Britain’s 
head planner and economic chief. Sir 
Stafford feels he is in a position to assure 
U.S. officials that Great Britain is a 
sound investment for the future. 

British achievements that will be 
outlined to U.S. officials by the Chan- 
cellor are these: 

Production has scored an over-all gain 
of 15 per cent in the past year. That is on 
a volume basis, not a price basis, Manu- 
facturers now are turning out 25 per cent 
more goods than before the war. Coal has 
not yet recovered to prewar levels, but 
steel output, at 15,000,000 tons a year, 
is at a record high. In addition, British 
farms are producing 35 per cent more 
than before the war. 

Belt tightening by British consumers 
also has set aside a record share of this 
production to be sold abroad. At the same 


time, Britons are cutting down on their 


consumption of imports, In statistical 
terms, Sir Stafford can show that British 
imports now are less than four fifths of 
the prewar volume. In terms of living, 
this means that the British have monoto- 
nous diets and only a minimum supply of 
clothing, household goods and other ne- 
cessities, 

The export drive, as a result is ap- 
proaching the target figure of half again 
as much as was exported in 1939. During 
the first six months of 1948, the volume 
of exports was running 33 per cent above 
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the prewar period, and in July a rate of 
49 per cent above prewar was hit. 

The net effect is that Britain’s exports 
ae paying for about 80 per cent of her 
imports, compared with 66 per cent last 
vear and only 55 per cent in 1938. 

Shifts in trade also show signs of 
easing Britain’s dollar problems in the 
period ahead. The volume of goods that 
Britain is buying from Western Hemi- 
sphere countries has been cut by 25 per 
cent. In value, the reduction has been 
20 per cent. In the same period, sales of 
British goods to the Western Hemisphere 
have increased 40 per cent in value. 
Britain thus is paying out 20 per cent 
fewer dollars for these supplies and is 
receiving 40 per cent more dollars for 
the goods she sells in this area. 

Reduced buying from the Western 
Hemisphere, however, may be adding to 
Britain’s sterling problems. The outlay 
in sterling for supplies from Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Middle East and the Orient has 
trebled and Britain’s deficit with these 
areas now runs at an annual rate of 
$440,000,000 a year. The deficit in 1947 
Was a scant $60,000,000. Added cost of 
this trade is due both to increased volume 
of purchases and to higher prices, par- 
ticularly higher-priced Egyptian cotton. 

Inside the Empire, Britain has suc- 
ceeded in reaching a net-earnings rate of 
$560,000,000 a year in pounds sterling. 
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With Western Europe, Britain’s trade 
surplus is at a rate of $320,000,000 a year, 
which also is paid in pounds. 

Earnings from shipping, tourist travel, 
Overseas investments and other sources 
of “invisible” income also are showing 
an increase that is encouraging to Brit- 
ish officials. Shipping is bringing in twice 
the income of 1947. Tourists in England 
are spending 47 per cent more than last 
year. British oil companies, with prop- 
erties throughout the world, are report- 
ing substantially higher earnings. 

All told, Britain’s “invisible” trading 
account is showing a surplus for this 
year of $128,000,000, in contrast to a 
deficit for 1947 of $768,000,000. This 
shift is taken to mean that Britain is re- 
covering her prewar position as a major 
supplier of services in world commerce. 

British problems, however, are not 
yet sure of solution, and that is what 
Sir Stafford is talking about on his visit 
to Washington. 

Lower commodity prices would re- 
duce British expenses considerably by 
lowering the cost of raw materials that 
Britain must buy. But, at the same time, 
lower commodity prices would mean 
smaller purchasing power to buy British 
goods in South America, Asia, the Mid- 
dle East and the Empire. A collapse in 
commodity prices would mean a shrink- 
age in British export markets. 
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Markets for British goods are proving 
difficult to expand at the present time. 
Trade with Europe is disturbed by the 
economic crisis in France, as well as by 
currency difficulties and “cold war” dis- 
couragements. In Asia, traditionally a 
large market for Britain, people struggle 
with inflation and political upsets. 

Dollars, moreover, are likely to be 
more difficult to earn in the period ahead. 
The sellers’ market is ending in the 
United States for more and more goods. 
That means a return to sales competition 
inside the U.S. and probably in areas 
where both the British and U.S. pro- 
ducers wish to sell. As the U.S. market 
becomes more competitive, U.S. pro- 
ducers can be expected to push exports 
more vigorously. 

In a competitive period, there is a 
question whether the British can com- 
pete with the U. S. in costs and in prices. 
The Labor Government is emphasizing 
the need to improve efficiency and re- 
duce costs, but, in general, that means 
improved and modernized machinery 
for British plants. To get those improve- 
ments rapidly will mean more dollar ex- 
penditures for U. S. equipment. 

To complete recovery, Britain still 
requires time and a continued flow of 
dollars, Sir Stafford Cripps is expected 
to seek assurances that both will be ex- 
tended by the United States. 
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Faster Flow of Goods to Europe 


U.S. industry now begins to 
benefit from Marshall Plan dol- 
lars voted for Europe last spring. 

Orders for machinery, fuel, 
trucks, other things needed for 
recovery in Europe are trickling 
in, are growing larger daily. 

Food is still the biggest item. 
But the share of dollars going 
for manufactured goods and sup- 
plies is increasing fast. 


All through U. S. industry, Marshall 
Plan orders are beginning to trickle in 
from Europe. There are orders for 
food, for manufactured goods, for 
machinery of many kinds. These or- 
ders are tending to grow, to affect 
more and more firms. 

Orders already are authorized for more 
than $1,400,000,000 worth of goods, 
more than half to be supplied by the 
United States. Of this total, about $600,- 
000,000 is for goods handled by private 
business firms and directly related to 
recovery. That includes orders for ma- 
chines, for coal, for locomotives, for 
trucks, for hundreds of other types of 
heavy goods. The other $800,000,000 
of orders is largely for farm products, is 
related to relief more than recovery. 

Each day, the total of business orders 
to be financed by Marshall Plan. dollars 
is rising. As the emphasis shifts from re- 
lief to recovery in Europe, about $4,500,- 
000,000 is expected to be authorized over 
the coming four years for orders from 
industry alone, much of it to be spent 
in this country, the remainder in Can- 
ada, Latin America and other parts of 
the world where needed goods are 
available. 

What’s being ordered is of grow- 
ing interest and importance to business- 
men, now that spending of Marshall 
Plan dollars is on the rise. 

France, for example, is placing an 
order for 1,000 freight cars. The Neth- 
erlands is buying $1,170,000 worth of 
cattle hides. The British have ordered 
$11,500,000 worth of aluminum from the 
United States. 

That gives an idea of the range of 
orders now being placed. In more detail, 
types of goods being bought at this time 
are shown in the following examples: 
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Marshall Plan Benefits for Many U. S. Firms 


Spare parts for vehicles and indus. 
trial machines are wanted all over Ep. 
rope. France is placing orders for $579. 
250 in machine-tool spare parts, and 
$262,500 in construction-machinery parts, 
The Netherlands is buying $2,550,000 
worth of automotive spare parts, $125, 
000 of parts for bicycles. These orders 
help bring the total of Marshall Plan 
authorizations for U.S. machinery to 
$66,100,000 in five months. 

Raw materials account for additional 
millions of dollars in new orders from 
U.S. industry. Britain now is buying 
$2,720,000 worth of zinc ingots. France 
has ordered $500,000 worth of tobacco, 
France is purchasing $333,300 worth of 

’ tungsten ore and $325,000 of cattle hides, 

Processed materials for use in manv- 
facturing are in even bigger demand. 
In recent weeks, Norway has ordered 
10,000 sets of oak barrel staves at $50,- 
000 and $300,000 worth of cotton-denim 
fabric, Germany has bought $2,379,000 
of electrolytic copper, and France has 
placed orders for $389,025 worth of ball 
bearings, $148,850 of brass scrap, and 
$650,000 of tin plate. 


Machinery is accounting for the larg- 
est number of orders now being received. 
The Dutch are buying $534,392 worth 
of harvesting machinery, $500,000 of 
mining equipment, $255,000 of office 
machinery, and $110,000 of coal han- 
dling machinery for the East Indies. 
Denmark has ordered metalworking ma- 
chinery worth $48,624 in recent weeks. 
France is ordering $225,790 of farming 
machinery, $287,305 of mining machin- 
ery, $319,725 of industrial machinery. 
Greece has placed a $100,000 order for 
generators and motors. 

Vehicles—trucks, planes, locomotives, 
cars—represent a large part of this de- 
mand for mechanical goods. Seven large 
passenger planes, valued at $5,000,000, 
are being ordered by the Netherlands. 
France is spending $833,281 for loco- 
motives and parts. Trucks valued at 
$1,900,000 are on order for the Dutch 
East Indies. In addition to 1,000 freight 
cars, costing $2,000,000, France has or. 
dered $755,000 worth of aircraft engines. 

Tractors, also in great demand, have 
been ordered to the extent of $1,766,075 
by the Dutch, $380,000 by Norway. 
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Chemicals for use in industry and 
yriculture add to this list of needed 
materials. Orders for industrial chemicals 
placed by the Dutch in recent weeks 
total $605,000, and $347,000 worth of 
glycerine has been ordered for the U. S. 
and British zones of Germany. Nitrogen 
fertilizer has been ordered in sizable 
amounts by several countries. 

Fuel, at least temporarily, is a major 
tem on Europe’s shopping list and calls 
for bigger orders than anything else but 
food. New orders for coal alone amount 
to $2,310,000 from France, $1,065,000 
from the Netherlands, $297,000 from the 
city of Trieste. France, too, is buying 
$1,260,000 worth of crude oil from U. S. 
firms. Denmark has ordered $955,000 of 
petroleum products, the Netherlands 
<743,000. Greece is buying $308,700 
worth of gasoline, $176,000 of Diesel oil. 
Food, however, accounts for the larg- 
est dollar orders now being placed under 
the Marshall Plan. Grains, handled 
largely by Government agencies, amount 
toa third of the value of all shipments 
under the Plan to date. Shipment of 
most of the bulk food will be returned to 
regular trade channels at the end of this 
year and, thus, will again be handled by 
private firms. 

Wheat orders now being placed with 
U.S. still are large. Italy, for example, 
is buying $21,081,017 worth of wheat, 
the Netherlands is ordering $11,760,210 
worth, Austria is purchasing $10,080,180 
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RELIEF GOODS 





in wheat, France $3,413,821, Greece 
$10,880,180. Orders for flour, now 
handled largely by private firms, also are 
sizable. They amount to $3,300,000 for 
Greece, $2,910,000 for the French zone 
of Germany, $1,362,000 for the Nether- 
lands, $2,223,500 for Italy, $356,922 for 
Norway. 

Processed foods, bought directly 
from U.S. firms with Marshall Plan 
dollars, are being ordered in growing 
amounts. The French now are buying 
$1,743,000 worth of dried whole milk, 
$1,632,000 of evaporated milk, and 
$380,000 of condensed milk. The British 
recently ordered $10,000,000 worth of 
cheese. 

Other current food orders for U.S. 
producers include $5,744,375 of shelled 
peanuts for France, $200,970 of dried 
fruit for Denmark, $1,502,375 of frozen 
whole eggs for Austria, $414,628 of corn 
meal for France. 

These examples represent the bulk of 
equipment and supplies now being 
ordered from U.S. firms as Marshall 
Plan dollars go to work. Relative amounts 
being spent on relief goods and recovery 
goods are shown in the chart on this 
page. 

Where these goods go, meanwhile, 
is important as an indication of where the 
demand is greatest, where U.S. exports 
are likely to be concentrated in the com- 
ing few years. Distribution of Marshall 
Plan aid to date shows this: 
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RECOVERY GOODS 





France is placing the largest dollar 
volume of orders. The French are buying 
25.3 per cent of all aid goods authorized 
for Europe thus far, have placed $405,- 
258,478 in orders, mostly from U. S. 

Britain is close behind, with 24 per 
cent of all orders placed. Sales now 


authorized to Britain come to -$385,- 
878,200. 

Italy, with 11.5 per cent of all Mar- 
shall Plan orders to date, comes next. The 
Italians have bought $183,851,786 of 
these goods, much of it American food. 

Western Germany, the zones oc- 
cupied by U.S. and Britain, is receiving 
10.5 per cent of the orders placed thus 
far. This area’s authorizations total $168, 
354,826 in relief and recovery goods. 

The Netherlands is next, with 9.8 per 
cent of the total. Much of this $149,- 
806,340 in exports, however, is ear- 
marked for the Dutch East Indies. 

Other nations now placing orders 
with Marshall Plan dollars are: Austria, 
with 6.7 per cent; Greece, 5.4 per cent; 
Denmark, 2.3 per cent; the French zone 
of Germany, 2.2 per cent; Norway, 2.1 
per cent; Trieste, .4 per cent; and Bel- 
gium, .14 per cent. 

Dollars of Marshall Plan aid are being 
used to buy U. S. goods in ever-increasing 
volume by these countries. American 
firms in dozens of fields stand to benefit 
in the period ahead as those new orders 
broaden out and cover more and more 
of the goods Europe needs for recovery. 
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WINNING FIGHT AGAINST DISEASES 


Victories From New Drugs and Technique 


Diseases that kill the most 
people are coming under heavy 
attack. New treatments are win- 
ning out against infectious killers. 

Chances of death from old- 
time infections, from pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, are way 
down. They are in check. 

Research is concentrating on 
illnesses of age. Some gains are 
being made against cancer, bad 
hearts, other big killers. 


A revolution is under way in the at- 
tack on diseases that kill the most 
people. It is a revolution that grows 
from the large measure of success in 
overcoming diseases that used to be 
the biggest killers. 

Infectious diseases that once accounted 
for the most deaths—tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, diphtheria, others—appear now to 
be definitely in check. Youth is in- 
creasingly safe from death by 
disease, In the attack of the future, 
other diseases—cancer, diseases of 
the heart, chronic ailments associ- 
ated with advancing age—are to 
get major attention. It is older age 
and its particular diseases that 
provide the challenge. 

Tax dollars are to finance much 
of the armament program against 
these killers of older age. A new 
National Heart Institute is being 
set up with U.S. tax dollars at 
Bethesda, Md., by the Public 
Health Service. It will spend in- 
creasing sums for research and 
control of the No. 1 killer—the 
little-understood diseases of the 
heart. The National Cancer In- 
stitute will spend $14,000,000 in 
this fiscal year, 20 times as much 
as Congress gave it six years ago, 
for cancer research and control. A 
$35,000,000 research hospital that 
will be devoted largely to study of 
heart and cancer is being built at 
Bethesda, These are just the first 
steps in what is becoming a dra- 
matic change-over in medical re- 
search. 

What has happened to bring 
about that change-over is shown 
in the chart on page 23, 
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In 1900, eleven infectious diseases 
were killing well over twice as many 
persons as the four diseases of age shown 
in the chart. These infections caused 
658 deaths a year for every 100,000 
people in the States reporting such data. 
Cancer, diabetes, heart diseases and 
cerebral hemorrhage killed only 319 per 
100,000. 

By 1947, the death rate due to the 11 
infectious diseases had been cut below 
85 per 100,000, or less than one seventh 
of the 1900 rate. But the death rate for 
the four major age diseases had nearly 
doubled, to 569. The diseases of older 
age, which killed less than half as many 
people as infections in 1900, now kill 
nearly seven times as many as the .in- 
fectious diseases. And the trend of what 
now are the big killing ailments is 
sharply upward. 

Reason for the complete change of 
positions of those two groups of diseases 
is the amazing record of modern medicine 
and health practices against infection. 

Typhoid fever used to kill 31.3 a 
year per 100,000 population. By 1940, 
that was cut to 1.1. Better sanitation did 





—National Institute of Health 


CANCER RESEARCH 
. «WU. S. tax dollars are pouring into the fight 


it. Better water and sewage Systems ay 
public control of water and milk supp 
were big factors. The automobile ; 
placed the horse—and the horse took tj 
flies with it. Now the typhoid-fever dex) 
rate is down to 0.3 in 1947. And forty 
future, a new drug—chloromycetin-givg 
a hope that typhoid soon will be stampq 
out as a killing disease. 

Diphtheria once was the terror of py 
ents of small children. It killed 403 pe 
100,000 people, most of its victim 
children. By 1940, that rate had bee 
reduced to 1.1. Immunizing shots fy 
children, along with better  sanitatiq 
practices, did it. Growing use of anti 
toxins helped. Since 1940, the diphther 
death rate has been cut to 0.5. Now 
penicillin is helping to push diphtheri 
deaths toward the vanishing point, 

Tuberculosis—once the biggest kilk 
of them all—had a death rate of 194 pe 
100,000 in 1900. By 1940, it was dow 
to 45.8. Prevention, not cure, was the bi 
factor. Sanitation, the finding of casg 
early, quicker isolation of the patient, 
helped. And a rising standard of livi 
did the rest—people get stronger as the 


live better. Now the tuberculosifl 


death rate is down further, to 334 
in 1947, and treatment is impr 
ing. Streptomycin, a new drug, i 
proving helpful. New technique 
such as the collapsing of lungs, a 
being improved. And a new vi 
cine—BCG—is _ being 
widely to help prevent  tuberc 
losis. 

Those are just examples of whi 
science and doctors, and Gover 
ment spending for sanitation aud 
public-health practices, have dost 
to infections. 

Result of these advances hi 
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been a sharp rise in death rates 
from diseases of middle and ol 
age. More people, saved from it- 
fection, live long enough to de 
velop diseases of age. Actually, the 
individual at 50 or 70 does not mu 
very much more risk of dying # 
heart disease or cancer today that 
formerly, But there are more eldet 
ly people alive now. And, for the 
60-year-old, the risk of death from 
heart disease is eight times the ns 
for the 40-year-old. 

Heart diseases, as a result 
these trends, now have a death 
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Fatal Diseases: Shift in Leading Killers 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
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DISEASES OF AGE 


CANCER 
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DEATH RATE PER 100,000 IN THE U.S. 
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the heart and arteries and related dis- 
eases are added together, they kill nearly 
as many people as all other causes—in- 
cluding accidents, murders and suicide. 

Cancer has a death rate more than 
twice as high as in 1900—133 against 64. 

Disbetes now kills 26 per 100,000 
onually, against 11 in 1900. 

And the death rates from cancer, heart 
disease and other ailments of older age 
ae rising as more people live long 
enough to develop those ailments. Today, 
38 per cent of the U. S. population is 45 
years of age or older, against only 18 


pee cent in 1900. By 1975, it is estimated 


ificially, 84 per cent of the population 
will be 45 or over. This means a further 
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rise in deaths from diseases of advancing 
‘ge, unless preventives or cures for those 
liseases are developed. 

The search for ways to prevent or 
stop these diseases, consequently, is get- 
tng under way in earnest. Expanded re- 
search and control measures already are 
showing some results: 

Discoveries made in the laboratory 


§ dinic are beginning to pile up. The 


pieces of information are expected 
Fventually to fit together into real pic- 


®. These things already have been 
Heamed: 
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There is no single cause of cancer. 
Conditions that cause cancer in one part 
of the body may have no relationship 
whatever to conditions that cause cancer 
in other parts. Certain chemical sub- 
stances cause cancer in specific parts of 
the body. Make-up of cancer cells is 
different from that of normal body cells. 
This information, for example, could 
lead to simple tests for cancer and simple 
means of treatment. 

Scientists have shown the influence 
of gland troubles in causing cancer, al- 
ready are experimenting with hormones 
and other glandular substances in treat- 
ing the disease. They have shown that 
a large percentage of cancer cases that 
are detected at an early stage can be 
cured, and that an increasing number of 
more advanced cancers can be stopped 
or held in check with better use of X-ray, 
radium and techniques of surgery. 

Declining death rates for some dis- 
eases of age are being noted among par- 
ticular groups of the population. People 
are becoming aware of the danger, are 
detecting the diseases early. 

Diabetes death rate already is being 
held in check by the use of insulin. And 
better drugs are being developed. 

Cancer deaths among white women 
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over 35 years of age are down notice- 
ably, on the basis of deaths per 100,000 
in each age group. Total number of can- 
cer deaths for women may go on rising, 
as the female population ages. But, for 
each woman of any given age, the risk is 
dropping. That is particularly true for 
cancers easy to detect—cancers of the 
skin, breast and uterus. The risk for men, 
meanwhile, has been leveling off—except 
for Negro men. 

At the same time, there is evidence 
that the risk of death due to heart dis- 
ease among individuals in any given 
age group is tapering off. And there is 
reason now to believe that the risk of 
death from the entire group of heart 
and related diseases together is not ris- 
ing at all. 

Outlook, however, is that, as infec- 
tious diseases are nearly stamped out as 
killers, more and more people will die of 
cancer, heart disease and other ailments 
of older age until some means is found 
to prevent or cure those killers of ma- 
turing individuals. Doctors and public- 
health officials are confident that these 
means will be found in large measure as 
more and more pieces of information 
are fitted together. That process, how- 
ever, is to take time. 
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Yet there is widespread interest in 
what may happen if the present boom 
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... a Sterner policy is being worked out in advance of a rise in the default curve 
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till owed by the veteran. The worst that 
happens now is that the house sells for 
less than the original loan. In that case, 
the lender collects on the VA guarantee, 
and the taxpayer foots the bill. 

An actual case from VA files shows 
what happens in that situation. A vet- 
eran bought a house, with a guaranteed 
loan for $7,100, in December, 1946. He 
failed to keep up payments and the 
lender foreclosed when the veteran still 
owed about $6,700. The lender applied 
to VA and got a check for 50 per cent of 
that remaining indebtedness, or about 
$3,350, as specified by the guarantee. 

There were no bids for the house at 
the foreclosure sale, so VA paid the 
lender the other $3,350, and held the 
house until it was sold for $5,900. VA 
books showed a total loss of about $2,000 
on the deal. 

The Government's loss, in theory, 
can be made up in such cases as this by 
collecting the $2,000 from the veteran 
who defaulted. In a certain percentage 
of cases, probably very small, that will 
be impossible. A slightly different type 
of case from VA’s files shows what can 
happen: 

A veteran borrowed $5,750 to buy a 
house, made one payment, then simply 
abandoned the property. By the time VA 
acquired title to the house through fore- 
closure, paid off the lender, repaired 
damage to the house, and resold it, VA’s 
loss amounted to around $400, That is 
adebt against the veteran. But he may 
never show up on the records again. 

Most veterans, however, who default 
ona loan, will find the U. S. Government 
acreditor hard to evade. In the eyes of 
law, the GI is just like any other debtor. 

He loses his home as the first penalty. 
Foreclosure is avoided when _ possible 
but is inevitable if defaults continue. 

He can be sued by the Justice Depart- 
ment, if VA wants to press the claim. 
This has not been done to date. 

A deficiency judgment against the vet- 
eran, for the net unpaid amount on the 
loan, can be entered on courts’ books by 
VA. In States where such judgments are 
enforceable, VA could seize his car, furni- 
ture, or other personal property in pay- 
ment of the debt. Some jurisdictions 
would allow attachment of his wages. 
No such action is being taken in any 
veterans’ loan cases at this time. 

In practice, the Government is not 
enforcing its legal rights against veterans 
who have defaulted on loans. One reason 
isthat the number of such cases has been 
small up to now. 

But a sterner policy is being worked 
out to cope with the creeping rise in the 
default business that may be expected as 
time goes on. T. B. King, director of VA’s 
Loan Guaranty Service, warns that vet- 
fans cannot expect to dismiss their 
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... the taxpayers’ risk now is narrowed by several factors 


debts, just because of the Government 
guarantee. 

Withholding of benefits, such as 
pension payments, unemployment pay, 
school allowances, is the first measure 
that can be adopted. Tax refunds can be 
withheld, too. Applied to home loans, 
this method of enforced collection can 
cover cases like the following: 

A veteran borrowed $8,735 to buy a 
house, then defaulted on the loan. The 
loan was foreclosed and the house sold 
for a price resulting in a net loss to the 
Government of about $1,600. The vet- 
eran is getting a pension of $41.60 a 
month. Under the new withholding 
policy, all or part of that pension may 
be applied on the debt. 

Hardship pleas, however, will be 
heard by VA clemency boards, which 
may decide a veteran needs the full 
amount of whatever payments he is get- 
ting. In the case cited above, for example, 
the veteran also owes 20 other creditors 
about $9,000. In the circumstances, VA 
might decide the man needs his pension 
to meet prior obligations. 

Probiem o° <lefaults, transfers of 
property, and debt collection will grow 
in the future. Even if times remain good, 
a certain amount of VA’s guaranteed 
loans will go sour. So a sizable federal 
real estate venture seems assured. Mr. 
King is staffing his Loan Guaranty Serv- 
ice for any task that arises. 

A property-management section, 
headed by George Reynolds, is being set 
up in skeleton form. This unit will take 
over foreclosed properties, repair them, 
see that they are sold. Selling is done 


through local real estate offices, with VA 
paying the going commissions, usually 5 
per cent of selling prices. Thus far, 324 
houses have been taken over, and 130 
have been resold. 

A loan-servicing unit, directed by 
W. C. McClelland, is doing business on 
a small scale too. Of the 130 houses re- 
sold to date, VA had to finance the pur- 
chase of about two thirds, because pri- 
vate lenders were not interested. VA, in 
this manner, is getting directly into the 
debt-servicing and collection business. 

A more widespread activity is that of 
the field representatives, who remind vet- 
erans of their rights and responsibilities 
in GI loans. They often intercede for 
veterans with lenders, and at the same 
time prod the veteran into paying up to 
avoid foreclosure. 

These methods have been effective 
thus far. The record shows that the re- 
luctance to bring legal pressure against 
detaulting veterans has not caused any 
wholesale defaults. The repayment rec- 
ord on GI loans is as good as that on 
nonveteran loans, and many lenders re- 
port it is better. But when times are 
tough, and defaults occur because the 
veterans concerned are flat broke, the 
GI-loan problem will grow to tremendous 
proportions. 

Any large-scale upset will result, al- 
most without question, in congressional 
action to give veterans help in meeting 
home-loan obligations. Until that hap- 
pens, default cases are to be handled 
under regular laws. That means fore- 
closure, at the very least, on homes of 
veterans who fail to keep up payments. 
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Maestro Mel of music fame came humming in one 

e noon. “T like to be in harmony,” he sang in joyous tune. 
“That’s why I’ve come,”’ our Mel did hum in his 
symphonic best, “to Hotel Pennsylvania where you 
really are a guest!” 








At last, upstairs, our maestro’s cares began to melt 

e away. "Twas quiet there; in restful chair he snoozed 
till end of day. His radio was soft and low; he yawned, 
“T’'ll go to bed. 800 springs and more will bring sweet 
music to my head.” 
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When he awoke, the maestro spoke: “The Pennsyl- 

@ vania’s tub has towels white to left and right, I'll 
jump right in to scrub. I needn’t grope for cakes of 
soap—they’re piled up stack by stack! And such a lot 
of water hot to flood my famous back! 





“The dinner bell, said Maestro Mel, “puts me in 


e merry mood.” So down he sped where he'd be fed some 


Pennsylvania food. “It’s harmony from A to Z!”’ said 
Mel about his meal. “The roof I'll raise in tuneful 
praise, that’s how it makes me feel! 








“While I am here I’m always near to where I want to 

S., go; I’m never late for business date, for concert or a 
show. My time is gone; so, with baton, I'll bid you all 
farewell. Let travelers all obey my call and head for 
this hotel!” 
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DIRECT UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 























P.S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! 
Complete teletype service is now in operation in every 
Statler Hotel. For immediate replies, without uncer- 
tainty, use the teletype service near you. 
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an impression everywhere, 
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PARIS....BERLIN....LONDON....JERUSALEM.... 








The world is really in quite a mess, can't seem to get straightened out. 
It's full of angry talk, disputes that don't get settled, agreements that turn 
out to mean nothing, complicated international machinery that doesn't work. 

United Nations, once the big hope for peace, faces a split-up. 

War is a fact in much of Greece, China, Indo-China, Burma, Malaya, Kashmir, 
Indonesia. Not world war, to be sure, but exactly as fatal to those killed. 

Truce is an uneasy thing, far from stable, in the Palestine situation. 

Fear of war hangs over all the rest of the world. For months, ordinary 
citizens have felt it. Now the statesmen at Paris publicly recognize it. 








It may seem strange, but World War III is not what worries high officials 
of the Western world right now. They can't see it as just around the corner. 
They could be wrong, but they don't think so, in part for these reasons: 

Soviet leaders don't want war now. They have troubles enough as it is. 

Soviet policy doesn't require war, may win without war. Communists are on 
the job everywhere. Capitalism is Supposed to collapse. Why risk all on war? 

Soviet war machine, big as it is, is not deployed for war. Troops are not 
mobilized, ready to move; 200,000,000 people are not geared up to fight. 

In short, signs don't point to war now. Later, maybe; but not inevitably. 

Risk of war, of course, is to continue as long as world tension continues, 
as long as anything like present mess prevails. But risk of war isn't war. 














World's immediate worries, things the statesmen are most bothered about, 
are at a stage this side of world war. Search is for practical compromises. 
Berlin is perhaps the hottest spot, most urgent. Problem there isn't war. 
Problem is how to make Russians live up to four-power control, short of war. 
Palestine is only a few degrees less hot. One practical problem there is 
how to enforce peace terms, on two armies, without a U.N. army of occupation. 
Korea is spoiling for trouble. It's a question of staving it off. 
Indonesia, like China and Southeast Asia, is erupting in a rash of warfare 
spurred on by Communists. Problem is practical one of finding specific steps 
that will push back the Communist sweep, short of dropping atom bombs on Moscow. 
U.N. is itself a major problem now. What happens if the Russians walk out? 
These are the issues, not world war, that have the statesmen groggy. 


>> As for Berlin, from the start odds have been against the West. With Berlin 

inside the Soviet zone, Russia holds the aces, West is left with the low cards. 
Compromise, at that, is being won by U.S.-British "air lift." It's making 

including Moscow, causing Russia to go slow. Result 
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is to strengthen West's foothold in Berlin, handicap some Soviet maneuvers. 
Secret talks, on the other hand, have not got the West anywhere, except 

up the hill and down again. Four-power control of Berlin is no nearer, in fact 

is further away. Blockade continues, barring a last-minute change of heart. 





>> Inside story of the secret talks has a familiar ring to it. 

Hope was pretty high, at the start, when Premier Joseph Stalin agreed in 
writing to four-power control of Berlin's currency. Spoke of ending the block- 
ade September 15. It was just a question of working out the details, in Berlin. 

Disillusionment soon followed. In Berlin, Russia's Marshal Sokolovsky 
threw new conditions, new difficulties at the conferees every time they met. 
What Mr. Stalin called details turned out, in Sokolovsky's hands, to be roadblocks. 

To Western officials, it all looked Suspiciously like a double cross. 

At that point, the West concluded the talks were hopeless. Only thing left 
to do was to make sure the full story became public without distortions. 

One fear is that Russians have postponed breaking off the talks in order to 
get their story out first, by careful "leaks," all blaming the West. 

One advantage West has, however, is possession of Stalin's instructions to 
Sokolovsky in writing. Public exposure of these instructions, put alongside of 
Sokolovsky's proposals, may be embarrassing, may induce Moscow to stall longer. 














PW Pines 





>> It's anybody's guess whether the Berlin dispute, dumped into the lap of the 
U.N., would actually split the organization, send Mr. Vishinsky home mad. 

Score against Russia, in this session of the U.N. General Assembly, has 
climbed fast. Despite Mr. Vishinsky's efforts, none of the committee chair- 
manships has gone to Russians. Attempts to confine discussion to things Russia 
wants to talk about, prevent discussion of topics Russia fears, have all failed. 

Real question is whether Russians have decided that disadvantages of mem- 
bership in U.N. now outweigh the advantages. Only Moscow knows the answer. 

If disadvantages now seem uppermost, Berlin can be reason to quit U.N. 

If advantages still weigh more, Moscow can argue it has lost nothing by 
threats, attacks on West, can continue in U.N., h-ng on to the Soviet veto. 

U.N. vote on Berlin, in any case, can't take Berlin away from Soviet Army. 
Most it can do is to Show that most nations side with West, which Moscow knows. 
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>> Hard fact is that the United Nations, as an organization, is powerless to He 
settle any of the world's major conflicts. Reason, often forgotten, is this: Few1 
U.N. power rests on unity, co-operation of the big powers. That principle than 

is written into the U.N. Charter, always has been essential to U.N.'s success. teria, 
That's the theory. But U.S.-Soviet split, "cold war," has all but wrecked maine 

the theory and basis of U.N.'s Charter. U.N. can't mend whet Big Two can't. The: 
Now, with split between Big Two wider than ever, threatening to break up = 

U.N. itself, most it can do is to observe, argue, propose, but not dispose. a 
Settlement in Palestine, for instance, can't really be enforced by U.N., instrun 
probably can be by U.S. and Britain, who have economic and political power in of 200, 
the Middle East. So settlement really depends now on influence of U.S. and Brit- Beg 
01 


ain over Israel and Arab states. Danger, though, is that Russia may interfere. 
Dispute over Korea, again, is really up to big powers, Big Two, not U.N. 
Greek issue comes to the same thing. U.N. can only report and recommend. 
U.N. can’t be blamed for mess world is in, but can't clean it up, either. 
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Qnce scientists, exploring the in- 
visible, worked relatively “blind.” 
Few microscopes magnified more 
than 1500 diameters. Many bac- 
teria, and almost all viruses, re- 
mained invisible. 

Then RCA scientists opened new 
windows into a hidden world—with 
the first commercially practical elec- 
ton microscope. In the laboratory this 
instrument has reached magnifications 
of 200,000 diameters and over. 100,000 


is commonplace... 








To understand such figures, pic- 





ture this: A man magnified 200,000 
times could lie with his head in 
Washington, D. C., and his feet in 
New York.... A hair similarly mag- 
nified would appear as large as the 
Washington monument. 

Scientists not only see bacteria, but 
also viruses—and have even photo- 
graphed a molecule! Specialists in 
other fields—such as industry, mining, 
agriculture, forestry—have learned un- 
suspected truths about natural re- 
sources. 


Development of the electron 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





Electron microscope, perfected at RCA Laboratories, reveals 
hitherto hidden facts about the structure of bacteria 


Bacteria bigger than a Terrier 


microscope as a practical tool of 
science, medicine, and industry is 
another example of RCA research 
at work. This leadership is part of 
all instruments bearing the names 
RCA, and RCA Victor. 


= e s 

When in Radio City, New York, you 
are cordially invited to see the radio, 
television and electronic wonders at 
RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th 
Street. Free admission. Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, RCA Building, Radio 
City, New York 20. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


U,S.Nevus i 





MR. CLEMENT OF THE P.R.R. TELL 
WHY HE IS SPENDING $216,000,0 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: With this issue we begin a 
series of interviews with leaders in business and 
labor and Government on phases of the news that 
directly affect the economic life of America. These 
interviews are conducted in our conference rooms 
by the staff of editors. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has just announced 
that it is currently spending $216,000,000 on 








modernization of its facilities—more money than 
was spent by the Government in building the 
Hoover Dam or the Alaska Highway. Martin W. 
Clement, president, tells how the money is being 
spent and why he thinks that railroads have ahead 
a period of fruitful opportunity. He discusses also 
the Railway Labor Act and the recent proposals 
for a 40-hour week on the railroads. 





Q Is this $216,000,000 of spending occasioned by 
your inability to do any building during the war? 


A Yes. We lost six years. Good progress had been _ 


made in the air-conditioning of our equipment before 
the war. We had about 900 cars air-conditioned before 
the war started and we were doing the job at the rate 
of about 200 cars per year. We also had 142 modern 
lightweight sleepers at that time. But the war shut 
us off from air-conditioning work and passenger-car 
building; so the modernization which had started in 
the early ’30s and which should have been completed 
several years ago was held up by the war and it will 
take three or four years to complete the program. A 
great many millions of dollars must be spent in the 
rehabilitation of our old equipment. 


Help From War's Inventions 


Some of the things that were discovered during the 
war can now be put to use on the railroads and 
industrially. For example, radar has been put on our 
tugboats in New York Harbor. We can now run a 
tugboat in a fog; before we couldn’t. The jet engine, 
which is a war invention, is going to come into many 
uses. Where it will eventually find its place on the 
railroads, we are not sure, but if we can make it burn 
coal it will probably make a cheaper engine than the 
Diesel and equally or more powerful for the same 
weight. But right now we are spending a large amount 
of money in experimenting with a gas-turbine engine. 

Q Well, how much have you appropriated thus far? 

A About $3,000,000. One third of that amount is be- 
ing contributed by the coal industry and two thirds by 
the railroads which are participating in the program. 

Q How many units of equipment are included in 
your current program? 


A A total of 13,783 new and modernized units. T 
includes 668 passenger cars, 12,549 freight cars an 
566 Diesel locomotives, of which 137 are road enging 
and 429 are switchers. Sixty-eight of the road loq 
motives and 176 of the switchers have been deliverth y poggi 
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Freight Cars by Thousands gers 


Q What we are particularly interested in is h psenger 
much of this $216,000,000 has already been spent. hit We 

A Something over $120,000,000 of the $216,0000Money fro 
has already been spent. About $45,000,000 has bedw equip 
spent on passenger cars and Diesel road locomotivgher, it we 
for passenger service. Our freight-equipment progral§ keep ou 
will be a continuing one over the next three or for the nev 
years. It includes 4,400 new freight cars, some §Q Wher 
which have recently been turned out and some @A We a1 
which are still under construction, and as soon @usts and 
these have been finished, we will construct anothfusts and 
2,000. I should say we will average from 5,000 tuipment 


10,000 new and rebuilt freight cars a year. being pa 
Q How much a year will you be spending as you MQ Roug! 
along? ould you 


A After we are through with the present passengeifA I wou 
car and the engine program, it should run aboi§Q And ¢ 
$20,000,000 a year. A Earne 

Q This catching up on your equipment program h@{Q You 1 
meant a huge amount of orders for heavy-goods fA Some 
dustries, indirectly through your purchases, hasn't itfftich repr 

A That’s right. We ordered these cars in Januagfould com 
and February, ’46—these passenger cars—with ti§Q This § 
expectation of having them late in that year and 44d plant 
the spring of ’47. All we have gotten is deferment A Well, 
and deferments and increases in prices, except {Bad Syste 
what we have made in our own Altoona works. WaBuut $2,8¢ 
can’t blame these industries for having delayed us {0 Three 











“|! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
‘ defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 











ELI ntching up with the six years lost by war—New locomotives and modern 
y's going into service—Future of the railroads in competition with air 
) 00, es and motor trucks—Rates depend on what happens to inflation 


oor three years. They had their material shortages 
dother problems. But we decided it was time to 

"than the public about our program, because we expect 

g the F. equipment to start coming in volume now, in 

in W. fmber, December, January, February. The whole 

being i. 000,000 worth of equipment ought to be here by 

ahead & middle of next year. We now have in service over 

'S also. fh) of the new coaches. 

posals Hy Qh, then you are really catching up—middle of 
xt year? Don’t you find that in a way you were 
cking up prices? Weren’t your orders indirectly 
ponsible for increased prices? Didn’t everybody 
sire to get this done quickly? If we had a slower 

units. T oram—not that it is desirable—wouldn’t the prices 

Cals alive remained lower? 

ad enging 

road loci Passengers for Profits 

deliver 4 Possibly so, but railroad passenger business has 
en receding all over the United States. There was 
nee a time when we paid our dividends out of the 

in is hilssenger business. Right now we are losing our shirt 

spent. fit. We have to get back to where we are making 

16,000,ioney from the passenger business. We hope that the 

) has betw equipment will help us in that direction. More- 

comotivger, it would certainly be unfair as well as unwise 

t progra keep our patrons waiting into the indefinite future 

ee of for the new equipment. 

, some $Q Where did you get this $216,000,000? 

1 some @A We are financing it by the issuance of equipment 

Ss soon @usts and by cash—about 80 per cent equipment 

*t anoth@fusts and 20 per cent cash. That is as to the new 

1 5,000 Suipment. The modernization of existing equipment 
being paid for by cash. 

as youM@Q Roughly, out of the $216,000,000, how much 
old you say is borrowed money? 

passengti§ A I would say about $140,000,000. 

‘un abol§Q And the rest of it? 
A Earned cash. 

ogramh#§Q You take that out of your surplus account? 

-goods "A Some would come from our surplus account, 

hasn't itfftich represents the savings of past years, and some 

1 Januargould come from our depreciation account. 

-with ti§Q This $216,000,000 is about what per cent of your 

ar and ®t plant investment? 

jefermenif{ A Well, the investment in the Pennsylvania Rail- 

xcept lifhad System is about three billion dollars—really 

vorks, Wout $2,863,000,000. 

yed us {§Q Three billion? So you are now improving a three- 


billion-dollar plant with a $216,000,000 expenditure 
on it? 

A Yes, but we also added over $300,000,000 to the 
plant during the war. That’s just a rough figure. 

Q You must have a feeling that the railroads are 
going to be more useful to the country in the next 10 
years than they have ever been before. 

A This country can’t live without the railroads. 


From Trains to Horse Trucks to Motors 


Q Of course, everybody was thinking before the 
war that the great forms of competition were air- 
planes and automobiles and so on, but notwithstand- 
ing that competition you see the railroads as looming 
very large in the transportation picture? 

A Generally speaking, there hasn’t been an addi- 
tional railroad built in this country since the national 
population was 70 million. Now the population is 
about 140 to 150 million. The consumption of public 
transportation has gone up at least 60 per cent and 
the population has gone up 100 per cent. The rail- 
roads could lose a large percentage of their business 
to competitive forms of transportation and still have 
a heavier load on the same miles-of-line than they had 
when the railroads of the country were built. 

When the Pennsylvania Railroad was built it hauled 
passengers from Harrisburg to Lewistown—about 20 
miles. The fare was 3 cents a mile. Men were making 
about $1 a day for a 10 or 12-hour day. The trunks 
and the freight were being hauled 15 to 20 miles. When 
I started railroading back at the turn of the century 
that stuff had long since gone to horse-drawn trucks 
and they had a radius of 10 or 12 miles, which was 
about the original radius of the railroad’s distribution 
of traffic. 

Then the motor truck came along. In the first World 
War the motor truckers started to carry traffic for such 
hauls as Cleveland to Akron, Washington to Balti- 
more, and Philadelphia to Trenton. The railroads lost 
that business, as to many commodities. But something 
else came to take its place. Years ago you either canned 
your food at home or trusted once in a while to a 
refrigerator car. Now the P.R.R. is carrying 225,000 
cars a year of perishables that come from every State 
in the Union. Where New Jersey once fed New York, 
California is now doing it. This is just one example of 
the new traffic that has been created. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Lower Rates Than in 1921 


Q How much more of an increase in rates can the 
public stand? 

A Well, the railroads went through this same situa- 
tion at the time of the last war. We then received about 
a 100 per cent increase in rates from the Commission 
and everybody said that the railroads would be ruined, 
would lose their business. Since that time our tonnage 
has doubled. Furthermore, what most people do not 
understand is that the increases in rates recently 
granted by the Commission after World War II have 
not yet brought the average amount that the public 
pays for transportation up to what it was after World 
War I. In 1921 the average rate for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile was 1.275 cents. Since the last freight- 
rate increase granted by the Commission in August, 
the average will almost certainly not be higher than 
that figure. So far as passenger-fare increases are 
concerned, the rates which have been put into effect 
under the recent orders of the Commission granting 
increases are 3 cents a mile in coaches and 4 cents a 
mile in Pullmans. While the Pullman rate is about the 
same as that which was in effect in 1921, under an 
order of the Commission, the present coach rate is 
decidedly lower, since in 1921 the coach rate was 3.6 
cents per mile. It is hard to think of any other service 
or commodity that has not gone up in price as com- 
pared with 1921. 

Q I note that railroad rates on the average have 
increased 46 per cent since 1939—that ts, fieight. Do 
you think that 1s getting anywhere near the point of 
diminishing returns? 

A Well, that is a thing which we must always look 
at very carefully. The situation is different now from 
what it was after World War I. We were then s ill 
under Government operation and the rest of industry, 
under a free economy, was developing the lowest cost 
of production you ever saw. Then everyone’s produc- 
tion cost went down but ours. Now, since the war, 
everyone has been hit hard in his cost of production, 
except possibly the highway carriers. The 400 per cent 
increase which has taken place in constructing a high- 
way for a truck to run on hasn’t yet got into the 
gasoline tax which the truckers pay. But when it does, 
the gasoline tax is going to double. Notwithstanding 
all this, however, we are probably near the rate limit 
on certain commodities. 

Q That $216,000,000 worth of equipment that you 
bought—what would that same amount of equipment 
have cost before the war? 

A Well, for example, sleepers which before the war 
cost $70,000 or $75,000 now cost us $150,000. 

Q I was trying to compare the increase in your costs 
with the increase in your freight rates. 

A Our costs have gone up 77 per cent, while our 
freight rates have gone up only 46 per cent and our 
passenger fares about 40 per cent. Freight rates on one 
of our most important commodities—coal—have gone 
up only about 28 per cent. 


Q What do you think the passenger fares mig, 
well be in the next five years? : 
A I would not want to look that far ahead, yy 


don’t know what general conditions are going to}, 
like. If the price of everything else rises, obviously oy 
- prices will have to rise too. 


Q What was the highest prewar fare? 

A Well, 3.6 cents per mile in coaches and abou 
cents per mile in Pullmans, from 1920 to 1936, | 
connection with passenger fares, I would like to poig 
out that the 15 per cent excise tax which the public; 
now paying to the Federal Government on trayel ; 


a greater charge to the public than our last increase 


fares—it is greater in the case of first-class fares ap 
almost the same in the case of coach fares. 


Airplanes as Competitors 


Q What competition do you expect from airplanes! 

A The more air business there is, the more mj 
business there is. Air business is a sign of prosperity 
and when there is prosperity we do a great big pas 
senger business. Right now, for every 1,000 passengers 
that go by.air between New York and Washington wie 
get about 5,000 on the railroads. It used to be that 3} 
per cent of all the business from the Pacific Coast ty 
the Atlantic Coast went by air, but today it is abo 
a third. 

Q Fares for air travel are cheaper now than or. 
way rail? 

A No, that is not true even as to travel in Pullmay 
cars, generally speaking. And of course our coat! 
fares are substantially lower than the air lines’ fares 
And you must also remember that the air lines a‘ 
subsidized by the Government. We are an ove 
regulated, overtaxed, nonsubsidized industry and ! 
is perfectly possible to subsidize us out of business- 
pretty nearly out. It is possible to subsidize the othe 
fellow to the point where we go broke. 

Q What do you think is going to be the future 
your labor relations? 

A I’ve never known anything but organized labor 
the 45 years I have been railroading. Of course, wed 
never have had any trouble with organized labor if! 
hadn’t been stirred up by the Government. 


Change Railway Labor Act? No 


Q Do you think the Railway Labor Act needs ar) 
changes? 

A So far as I am concerned, I would say, “No: 
Many others will tell you “Yes.” The Railway Labo! 
Act worked very well until it was tampered with )) 
the highest authority in the United States. Whené 
President of the United States started trading over tit 
heads of the judges he appointed, then the Railway 
Labor Act ceased to function. Labor could go to hi 
after a board appointed by him made its decision an! 
get the decision overruled. 

Q You don’t think it should be revised to include a 
injunction provision similar to that of the Tat 
Hartley Act? 
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A The Railway Labor Act has a provision in it for 
a cooling-off period. That Act was conceived by rail- 
road labor and management. The idea was that if labor 
ever becomes so mad that there would be a disruption 
of service, then the President of the United States shall 
appoint representatives of the public and the whole 
thing may be aired and public opinion allowed to op- 
erate. If public opinion is against labor, labor will have 
to take it. If it is against the railroads, the railroads 
will have to take it. 

Q Have you ever had a cost-of-living formula in 
any of these years? 

A We put a cost-of-living formula in evidence in 
every case we have ever had and then the labor fellows 
put in another one—they don’t look anything alike. 

Q Railroads are being 
asked now for a 40-hour 
week. How much would that 
cost? 

A The nonoperating 
groups of employes are ask- 
ing for that. To grant it 
would cost the Pennsylvania 
Railroad alone about $88,- 
000,000 a year. You under- 
stand, of course, that non- 
operating employes are also 
asking for a wage increase. 
This with the 40-hour week, 
would cost the Pennsylvania 
about $162,000,000 annual- 
ly. When you add the de- 
mands of the operating em- 
ployes for increased wages, 
you have $34,500,000 more. 

Q And your net income 
for the year 1s how much? 
What is the net income for 
the first six months of 1948? 

A For the first six months 
we are a half million in the 
black. 

QA half million? Well, that wouldn't last very 
long against almost $200,000,000 in wage increases? 

A No, although we will have a pretty good net 
income compared with last year. 

Q It certainly won't be enough to take care of that 
$200,000,000? 

A No, it won’t be enough for that. 

Q Does that mean that the 40-hour week was put in 
there for trading purposes? 

A No, they put it in because there is a pressure on 
them through the industrial areas to get it. John Lewis 
has it, and his miners work overtime to increase their 
earnings in that way. 

Q Do you think anything will happen on this 40- 
hour week? 

A Having in mind the figures I just gave you, I 
certainly hope not. To readjust ourselves to the in- 
creased labor costs which have already been thrown 
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upon us will take years. It means new power, new 
yards, new facilities all along the line to try to produce 
as many net ton-miles per dollar of wages paid as be- 
fore the war. Our problem—one of the big ones—is the 
labor cost per net ton-mile. In 1939 a dollar of wages 
produced 203 so-called traffic units averaged between 
freight and passenger. In 1947 the same dollar pro- 
duced only 172 traffic units and we had not been able 
to get our revenues up to the point where we received 
for the 172 units in 1947 as much as we had for the 


. 203 units in 1939. 


Q I have noticed that the railroads have proposed 
to increase rates on coal and coke. 

A That is right. Our average costs of labor and ma- 
terial have increased about 77 per cent over the prewar 
level, using 1939 as a base. 
But our coal rates have been 


over that level. Freight rates 
on other commodities were 
increased substantially more 
than those on coal. The in- 
creased price that we pay 
the coal producers on the 
15,000,000 tons of coal that 
we burn is as great a sum as 
the entire increase in freight 
charges on the 102,000,000 
tons of coal that we haul. In 
other words, the increase on 
all the coal we haul will be 
about $33,000,000 and our 
coal bill for just what our 
own railroad consumes has 
gone up a like amount. 

Q The question I was 
coming to was whether you 
anticipate any further in 
creases in freight rates. 

A To be perfectly frank, 
as long as inflation goes 
on inflating, I intend to keep 
after increases in rates. That’s the reason the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is in bad with some people. We 
have had the nerve to stand up and say, “That’s 
what we are going to do.” We have got to stand 
up. If we don’t, we sink, and we are 10 per cent of the 
industry. 

Q So what happens to railroad rates depends on 
what happens to inflation? 

A That is exactly right and it is a lesser pill for the 
shippers and those who use railroad transportation to 
swallow after this war than it was after World War I. 
Then industry in general deflated and its prices went 
down while the railroads inflated. But this time in- 
dustry all along the line is inflated and I, therefore, 
venture the assertion that transportation rates today, 
even at increased levels, form a relatively lower per- 
centage of total costs and are lower in relation to the 
general price level than ever before. 


increased only 28 per cent © 
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Ordeal for U.N. Assembly: Soviet Prosecutor Andrei Vishinsky, 
An Implacable Exponent of Russia’s Policy in Crucial Debates 
Reported from PARIS and WASHINGTON 


> Andrei Vishinsky is the Kremlin’s 
agile front man at the present distressed 
session of the United Nations Assembly. 
Outwardly, Mr. Vishinsky is in Paris to 
plead the Russian case before the na- 
tions, to send his country’s anti-Western 
propaganda echoing around the world. 
Underneath his activities, however, there 
lurk deep and troubled questions in- 
volving the whole future of U. N. and of 
Moscow’s connection with that organiza- 
tion. 

This is the Assembly’s third meeting. 
Two previous sessions, both attended by 
Mr. Vishinsky, were stormy, but managed 
to achieve enough to preserve the As- 
sembly’s prestige as a moral influence 
upon the world, without: power to en- 
force its actions. Since the last meeting, 
however, the “cold war” has intensified, 
attitudes in the duel between Russia and 
the West have hardened. The Berlin 
crisis has arisen. 

In such a setting many are asking 
just how much turmoil the Assembly can 
stand without cracking under the strain. 
The answer lies with Mr. Vishinsky and 
his superiors in Moscow. 

Russian exit? A possibility that Rus- 
sia may withdraw from the United Na- 
tions is the chief concern of Assembly 
delegates. Mr. Vishinsky, himself, a 
master phrasemaker, already has dropped 
a hint that this might happen, by accus- 
ing the Western powers of trying to 
drive Russia out of the U.N. 

A final decision on withdrawal de- 
pends on how the Assembly treats the 
Russians in coming weeks. If Mr. Vishin- 
sky and the Kremlin are overridden and 
voted down on most, or all, of the im- 
portant points of Russian interest—and 
the prospects are that they will be—the 
temptation or provocation to withdraw 
might be great. The result of withdrawal, 
students of the situation say, would be 
to change the U.N. from a world or- 
ganization to an outright anti-Russian 
alliance. 

A Russian exit decision would be made 
not by Mr. Vishinsky, of course, but by 
the top men of the Kremlin. It would 
be made only after weighing Mr. Vishin- 
sky’s success or failure on a number of 
tough questions to be brought before the 
Assembly, issues that seem sure to rock 
the meeting with name-calling strife. 

Issues. On all issues, Mr. Vishinsky’s 
latitude of action is narrow. He gets his 
instructions from Moscow and_ then, 
himself a lawyer, carries them out with 
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the show of enthusiastic conviction that 
a lawyer usually puts into any case he 
accepts. It is important to remember 
this factor as these issues come before 
the Assembly: 

Berlin. Unless the powder-keg ques- 
tion of lifting the Berlin blockade is 
quickly and _ satisfactorily settled by 
negotiation with Moscow, the Western 
powers are determined to bring it up 
in the Assembly. Mr. Vishinsky may be 
expected to oppose even discussing the 
question there. 

Palestine. The Russian diplomat and 
his colleagues already are at work or- 
ganizing an Arabian and Near Eastern 
bloc to reduce the territory assigned to 





Israel in last year’s decision to partition 
Palestine, for the sake of support on 
other issues. 

The atomic bomb. The bomb issue 
remains deadlocked by Russian refusal 
to accept a plan for international in- 
spection of the development of atomic 
energy. The U.S. is seeking action point- 
ing out to the world that this is the case, 

The veto. Mr. Vishinsky was quick to 
tell the Assembly that Russia would ac- 
cept no reduction of her veto power in 
the Security Council. The Westem 
powers want some mild limitations, by 
which the nations of the Council would 
confine the use of the veto virtually to 
questions of using force to keep the 


ANDREI VISHINSKY 
The Kremlin‘’s agile front man... 
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peace, and not apply the veto, as Russia 
has, to such questions as admitting new 
states to the U.N. 

The “Little Assembly.” A committee 
of the Assembly was set up last year to 
act for it between meetings, and so make 
the force of Assembly opinion a con- 
tinuing thing. It was an American idea 
and was aimed at Russia. The life of this 
Little Assembly is about to expire, unless 
the Assembly makes it permanent. Mr. 
Vishinsky will have many things to say 
about that. Russia has boycotted the 
group so far, 

All these, and other, questions will 
bring a flood of oratory, much of it 
heated. The discussions will show Mr. 
Vishinsky a wily debater, who knows the 
facts in the case and how far they can 
be turned to his advantage. On most 
issues, he will be on the defensive, and 
facing a hostile vote. He is used to that. 

Attack. Mr. Vishinsky also knows the 
value of attack. His opening statement 
that Russia is being squeezed out of the 
U.N. is an illustration. Throughout the 
session, he will be railing at capitalist 
imperialism (although he once said 


capitalism and Communism can abide 
side by side), at the Marshall Plan, at 
interference in the affairs of Europe. 
American and other Western statesmen 
will be denounced in the acid phrases at 
which Mr. Vishinsky has shown himself 
an adept. 

But all the while, he will be listening 
for the word that molds his actions, word 
from Moscow, where only comparatively 
recently did he become a figure of top- 
most influence and where there still are 
people who distrust him. 

“Right wing” origins. Mr. Vishin- 
sky is one of the few leading Russians to 
come from a middle-class background. 
He is perhaps the only one who opposed 
the Bolsheviks in the days following the 
Revolution. That he has reached his 
present position despite these handicaps 
is a tribute to his ability and adroitness. 

He was born 65 years ago of parents 
in comfortable circumstances and was 
given a good schooling. He was a bril- 
liant law student at Kiev University and 
entered upon a promising legal practice. 
This he soon abandoned for revolution- 
ary activity. He was wounded in the up- 



























































—Herblock in Washington Post 


‘THEY’RE PUTTING IN A RELIEF PITCHER’ 
... at the U.N.‘s distressed session 
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rising of 1905, and later had his share 
of Siberian exile and Czarist prisons. Un- 
like the old Bolsheviks, except Joseph 
Stalin, he did not flee to other lands. In- 
stead he managed to make a truce with 
the Czar’s police and became an out- 
standing criminal lawyer. 

He was still deeply interested in revo- 
lution. In 1917 and 1918, however, he 
was allied with the Menshevik or right- 
wing faction of the Social, Democrat 
Party. He even urged a stronger fight 
against the Bolsheviks. In 1920, never- 
theless, he became a Communist. As 
Lenin’s chief patronage dispenser, Mr. 
Stalin’s star was rising and Mr. Vishin- 
sky formed an alliance with Mr. Stalin 
that has had much to do with carrying 
him to his present position. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Vishinsky, still the 
lawyer, was | developing the Soviet 
Union’s system of jurisprudence, a sub- 
ject on which he has written dozens of 
books and on which he often is invited 
to lecture in other countries. He also be- 
came famous as the chief prosecutor in 
the “purge” trials of the ’30s, which sent 
such figures as Kamenev, Zinoviev, Buk- 
harin and Rykov to death or Siberia. 

Later he was given work to do in 
connection with Russian relations with 
Eastern Europe. From this point his 
activities in world affairs spread until he 
became second only to Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Minister. 
After the war he was sent to Rumania to 
turn the Government out and put Ana 
Pauker in power, which he did quite 
handily. More recently, he ran the con- 
ference on use of the Danube with an 
iron hand. He had a majority, and used 
it ruthlessly to the point of telling West- 
ern diplomats that if they did not like 
what was happening they could get out. 

All this, especially the job as purge- 
trial prosecutor, has given the world a 
picture of Mr. Vishinsky as hard and 
remorseless. Obviously, he can be those 
things when he chooses. But he also, and 
unlike Mr. Molotov, can relax with 
Westerners, tell stories and be generally 
charming. He likes to mix. 

His speeches, usually given in Russian 
for the sake of being exactly sure of 
what he is saying, avoid high-flown 
rhetoric, and anger. They are filled with 
classical allusions. But always about the 
man there is an aura of iron self-control 
and implacability of purpose. 

U. N. test. Now Mr. Vishinsky brings 
these qualities to another test, a test 
that also may show whether the U.N. 
Assembly’s prestige can survive and 
whether Russia will remain a member. 
The Assembly was created to become a 
moral force in world affairs. If it fails it 
will be because the Assembly has no 
moral influence over Mr. Vishinsky’s 
Russia. And, some observers are saying, 
if it withstands the ordeal that Mr. 
Vishinsky now brings to it, it can survive 
anything. 
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A ARMS RACE, the biggest ever for peace- 
time, keeps gaining momentum. 

Armament involves preparation for war. 
War preparation, at this time, is taking a 
larger and larger share of the national 
effort of more and more people. 

The Pictogram gives you a bird’s-eye 
view of what is going on. 

Russia, for example, is devoting not far 
from one fifth of her whole national in- 
come to war preparation. In the 1930s, 
Russia devoted about 10 per cent of her 
effort to defense. Germany, when prepar- 
ing for war in the late 1930s, was devoting 
one fifth of her effort to that preparation. 

U.S. is devoting about 7 per cent of her 
income to war preparation, with the trend 
upward. Americans, as a whole, are less 
busy arming than the Russians. Yet this 
country is devoting nearly five times as 
much of its national income to defense as 
it did before the war. 

Britain is spending nearly one pound in 
10 of her national income on arms. That is 
twice the prewar portion when the British 
were concerned about Hitler ‘and his 
armament. Britain, hard pressed to make 
both ends meet, still finds it necessary to 
increase her armament effort. 

France is spending about the equivalent 
of one dollar out of every 13 of income for 
defense. Yet the French are far weaker 
than before the last war when they were 
spending a smaller proportion of their in- 
come for war preparation. 

Scandinavian countries are spending 








much more of their income for defense 
than in prewar years. Those countries, in 
the path of any move by Russia, are not 
prepared to resist very strongly. 

The Low Countries, in the same situa- 
tion, also are raising their arms budgets. 
The Netherlands is spending at six times 
its prewar rate for arms. Denmark has 
doubled its arms budget. Only Belgium is 
spending about the same. 

Canada has raised her spending for 
armaments to 3.5 per cent of national in- 
come, from 0.6 per cent in prewar yearg, a 
6-fold increase. 

Germany and Japan, heavy spenders on 
arms before the war, now spend nothing 
for armament. Italy is down to a token out- 
lay of 2.5 per cent. 

Trend in armament is most strongly up- 
ward in U.S. and Russia. U.S. must arm 
not only herself but must help in arming 
friendly nations. Over the year ahead this 
help is expected to develop into a revival 
of Lend-Lease on a modified basis. 

U. S. resources are so great and U. S. in- 
dustry so efficient relatively, that the effort 
put forward by this country may match or 
exceed in effectiveness the arms effort put 
forward by Russia. U. S. effort, plus British 
effort, plus the effort of nations outside 
Russia's orbit, is greater in effectiveness 
than the Russian effort. 

Arms races, once started, have ended in 
wars in the past if the cause of the races 
has not been removed. On that basis, long- 
range trend at this time is toward war. 
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== extensive research on a problem of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


HIGH PRICES AHEAD FOR CROPS 


Props for farm prices are as- 
sured, no matter who wins the 
election. Both parties favor price 
supports. 

Farmers will get up to $2,000,- 
000,000 of federal funds on this 
year’s crops. Big crops next year 
can push future outlays higher. 

Problem, coming up, is what 
to do with surpluses. Plantings, 
kept big by price guarantees, 
may bring a turn fo crop controls. 


Prices of farm products are to be 
held up by the Government all during 
1949 and into 1950, at least. In this 
period, the prices received by farmers 
for most major crops will be supported 
at 90 per cent of “parity’—the same 
as during and since the war. 

The principle of price supporting by 
Government is favored definitely by both 
Republicans and Democrats. Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, like President Tru- 
man, is committed to the use of Govern- 
ment funds to protect against a drastic 
drop in farm-commodity prices. Total 
outlay to meet this commitment is to be 
between $1,000,000,000 and $2,000,- 
(00,000 in the vear that ends next June 
30. If crops are big in 1949, as they may 
be, the sums needed in the year that 
follows can be much higher than in the 
months ahead. 

All kinds of problems are going to flow 
out of the determination by political 
parties to keep a floor under farm prices. 
There will be problems of what to do 
with supplies the Government may ac- 
cumulate in its support operations. There 
will be questions of whether to require 
farmers to limit output if prices are to be 
supported, There may be others relating 
to the kind of crop control—whether it 
should be compulsory or voluntary. 

A hint of problems coming up in the 
future is to be had from experience be- 
ing gained now, crop by crop. 

Price supports, as the chart on this 
page shows, already are in operation 
for several of the major farm products. 
With 1948 harvesting nearly completed 
and the size of the crops known, it now 
is possible to estimate probable costs of 
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Outlook for Surpluses Under Support Plan 


Commodities Receiving 


Price Support Now 


SUPPORT 
PRICE 





PRICE RECEIVED 


BY FARMERS, 
SEPTEMBER 20 








Commodities Not Needing 


Price Support Now 





PRICE RECEIVED 
SUPPORT BY FARMERS, 
PRICE SEPTEMBER 20 











TOBACCO 
Flue cured 
(Ib.) 














SOYBEANS 
(bu.) 


POTATOES 

















CHICKENS 
(Ib.) 


BUTTERFAT 
(Ib.) 





MILK 
(100 Ibs.) 


HOGS 
(100 Ibs.) 
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“Shut ’er down!” How steel makers hated those 
words. For every shut-down caused by failure of 
the steel feeding mechanism made ton-costs mount. 
High temperatures, giant loads and speed — all 
major factors in feeding sieel to heat-treating fur- 
naces—had bad etiects on power transmission 
equipment. Sit and wait? Not steel makers! They 
swung into action to beat the heat. They con- 
sulted ... 








2. 


Morse Chain Engineers, who helped solve their 
whale-sized power problem by instail:ng Morse 


Roller Chain and Sprockets. Tough, fast-moving, 
easily maintained Morse Roller Chain now does 
a superb job of positive power transmission in 
many steel mills. Similar jobs call for quiet, pow- 
erful Morse Silent Chains and Sprockets. Both 
types of Morse Chain practically eliminate power 
losses and costly replacements. Possibly 
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3. ») > 
Morse Roller or Silent Chain can be used on 
your product or in your plant. Ice cream ma- 
chinery manufacturers use it on their products. 
So do manufacturers of machine tools, petroleum 
equipment, agricultural equipment, cranes, fans, 
hoists. conv eyors and many, many other products. 
The use of Morse equipment on your products 
will add much to their value and sales appeal. 
So, don’t wait... 
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MORSE CHAIN COMPANY e DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 


4. Roller Chain Silent Chain 


Write us now for the very latest information 
on Morse Chain equipment. Send for Silent 
Chain Catalog C71-48, and Roller Chain 
Bulletin B57-47. Address Morse Chain Com- 
pany, Dept. 226, 7601 Central Ave., Detroit 
8, Michigan. 
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Hot ideas mean cold cash for you! 
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For an inside track 
to the Big Family Market... 
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HOUSEHOLD 
Word! 


Yes, the BIG families are waiting when 
Household comes to town. Three- 
fourths of HOUSEHOLD reader fam- 
ilies average 2.3 children each! 

That these bigger families buy more 
goes without saying. More important 
to you, Household families buy far 
more for the home! Seventy per cent 
are home-owners. They eat at home, 
play at home, entertain at home—that’s 
how it is in small cities and towns. 

And now these big, home-owning 
families have more money to spend 
than they ever had before. Be there 
when they spend it! Take the inside 


track . . . take Household! 
STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


STOP—compare Household’s low cost 
per thousand readers! 

LOOK—Look at the new Household for- 
mat. Look at the Idea-Planned editorial 
pages—they back up Household adver- 
tisers with more than 250 “buy-ideas” 
per issue! 

LISTEN to this—Household circulation 
has hit a new high of 2,000,000—and 
advertising revenue is up more than 40%! 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action for emall 
ctties and towne 
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the price-support program to the Gov- 
ernment, 

Wheat, for example, will require an 
outlay of $600,000,000, if as much as 
one fourth of the crop—or 300,000,000 
bushels—is put under loan or sold to the 
Government under purchase agreements. 
By the end of August, 90,000,000 bushels 
of wheat already had been placed under 
the loan, at the support rate of $2 a 
bushel. In addition, purchase agreements 
covering 8,000,000 bushels of wheat 
had been signed. ~ 

Much of the loan wheat, however, will 
move into commercial channels at home 
or abroad in the next few months, and 
by next summer the Government is not 
expected to hold more than 100,000,000 
bushels. The carry-over at that time 
probably will be 275,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 200,000,000 last summer. 

Continuance of price support at 90 per 
cent of parity gives farmers an incentive 
to keep on sowing big acreages to wheat. 
One more crop in 1949 as big as this 
years could add another 100,000,000 
bushels to the wheat carry-over and bring 
a return to acreage allotments. 

Cotton will require $450,000,000 of 
Government money, if one fifth of the 
present crop—or 3,000,000 bales—is put 
under loan at around 30 cents a pound. 
Some estimates are that as much as 
5,000,000 bales will go under loan. The 
crop of more than 15,000,000 bales is 
the largest since 1937. The cotton carry- 
over next year is expected to be around 
6,000,000 bales—double the size of the 
carry-over at the beginning of the pres- 
ent marketing season. 

Another big crop of cotton in 1949 
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could confront growers with the negg, 
sity of ratifying marketing quotas jp , 
der to get the benefit of the Cover, 
ment’s cotton loan. Southern Senato, 
already are urging the Department , 
Agriculture to limit the acreage to |; 
planted to cotton next year. 

Flaxseed, too, is taking a big slice ¢ 
funds under the price-support  progra 
The 1948 crop is passing rapidly into ¢} 
hands of the Government, with privai 
crushers staying out of the market, Up} 
September 21, the Department of Agr; 
culture had bought a total of 15,000,0i 
bushels at the guaranteed price of $6 
bushel at Minneapolis, or approximate| 
$5.75 at the farm. Thus the outlay ¢ 
money for flaxseed already is $90,000. 
000. If the Department should have ; 
buy as much as 40,000,000 of the 47 
000,000 bushels produced, the cos 
would be $240,000,000. 

Private crushers of flaxseed insist thai 
at present prices for their own products 
they cannot pay $6 a bushel for the fla. 
seed without losing money. This raises 
the question of whether the Government 
eventually will sell its flaxseed to them x 
a lower price in order to move it, 
whether crushers will raise their bids i 
order to obtain the Government’s supply 

Corn will take more than $400,000,000 
of price-support money, if only 300 
000,000 bushels of the 3,500,000,(00 
bushel crop is placed under commodit) 
loans or bought by the Government. |! 
400,000,000 bushels have to be financed 
nearly $600,000,000 will be involved. 

As the huge crop is harvested, tl 
price of corn has been sliding dow: 
ward. It is expected to fall to the support 
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... anywhere from $400,000,000 to $600,000,000 involved 
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level of $1.45 before the end of the 
year. The corn carry-over next September 
probably will be 550,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 125,000,000 bushels this 
year. The 1948 corn crop, largest in 
history, was grown on the smallest acre- 
age in 50 years. Good growing weather 
and use of hybrid seed are credited with 
being responsible for the increased yield. 
If this kind of weather should be repeat- 
ed next year, the supply of corn could 
far exceed all available storage space and 
bring a new problem of crop control. 

Potatoes will cost the Government 
more than $70,000,000, if, as now ex- 
pected, it has to buy 50,000,000 bushels 
of the crop to support the price at $1.45. 
Under the law, the mandatory support at 
90 per cent of parity applies only to 
potatoes harvested before December 31, 
1948. After that, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture can establish a support price any- 
where between 60 and 90 per cent. Be- 
cause of the chronic overproduction of 
potatoes, some growers are urging that 
the support price be lowered next year 
as a means of reducing acreage. 

Peanuts are being bought by the Gov- 
emment at 10.8 cents a pound. The 
amount to be invested at any one time 
may not be large, however. 

Soybeans have just been added to 
the list of farm commodities receiving 
price support, after a rapid market de- 
cline. The Department of Agriculture is 
offering to make loans to farmers on 
their soybean crops at the rate of $2.18 
a bushel or to buy their soybeans at that 
price later on. 

Other crops, including feed grains, 
rice, field peas and sweet potatoes, will 
require moderate sums for Government 
lending and buying. 

Altogether, total funds laid out or 
guaranteed by the Government easily can 
go to $2,000,000,000 by next summer. 

Net cost to the Government will be 
far less than the sums initially spent or 
loaned, however. Many loans will be 
repaid by farmers, and supplies acquired 
by the Government usually can be resold 
at some price. 

There is even the possibility that this 
year's loan operations will show an ulkti- 
mate profit. Over the 15 years from 1933 
to 1948, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
has shown a lifetime profit on its opera- 
tions of $80,000,000, after paying all ex- 
penses. That was made possible by the 
high wartime prices at which supplies 
long held could be sold. 

In the present situation, the first effect 
of harvests that exceed current demand is 
torebuild storage supplies. What the ulti- 
mate cost to the Government will be 
depends on future market prices. If they 
should tend to fall over the next few 
years, as after past wars, Government 
losses could be heavy. 
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t’s the trademark of shipping containers 


and folding cartons that carry your product 
proudly and safely through every hazard- 


ous step of distribution to the final consumer. 


For expert help on packaging problems 


call the nearest Gaylord Sales Office. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 

FOLDING CARTONS 
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CONTINUED BOOM FOR UNIONS 


Record Strides Despite Law‘s Restrictions 


Labor unions, big business for 
many years, are growing bigger. 
More than a half million mem- 
bers have been added since the 
Taft-Hartley Act became law. 

Union cards now are carried 
by 16,100,000 workers. They pay 
close to $400,000,000 a year in 
dues. Other income brings an- 
nual take of unions to around 
$500,000,000. 


Unions are continuing to grow at a 
rapid rate despite some restrictions 
placed on them more than a year ago 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. Total mem- 
bership is around 16,100,000, accord- 
ing to claims of the unions themselves. 
This is an increase of half a million 
for the first nine months of 1948. 

Income, too, has been rising as unions 
add new members. Revenue from dues, 


initiation fees, investments and other 
sources is estimated at around $500,- 
000,000 a year. Assets of all unions— 
local, national and _ international—may 
total more than $1,000,000,000, when 
insurance and welfare funds are in- 
cluded. 

Expenses eat up a large share of this 
$500,000,000-a-year income. Revenue, 
even with increases in dues, has not al- 
ways kept pace with mounting costs of 
operation. Like other big businesses, 
unions are feeling the effects of inflation. 
Pay rolls are higher. It costs much more 
to run a strike than it did a few years 
ago. Other expenses are up. Some report 
that they have been operating in the red 
during the last year or so, while others 
have substantial reserves to fall back upon. 

The chart on this page shows the 
growth of the union movement in this 
country before and after two wars. From 
a membership of around 2,250,000 in 
1915, unions grew during and after 
World War I to a membership of 
5,000,000 in 1920. A gradual decline 
then began, and it continued with little 
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interruption until the depression year of 
1933, when total membership dropped 
to 2,900,000. Since that time, under the 
impetus of the National Recovery Act, 
the Wagner Act and the business boom 
created by World War II, the trend has 
been upward. As the chart shows, total 
membership had reached 15,600,000 by 
the end of 1947, and has continued to 
climb another 500,000 during 1948, 
Figures charted here, through 1947, 
are those of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. They were taken from claims of the 
unions. Since the Bureau compiled its 
figures, union officials have reported 
further gains for 1948 of about 500,000. 
Of the 16,100,000 present total shown 


on the chart, 7,700,000 are claimed by 


the AFL, 6,000,000 by the CIO and 
2,400,000 by independent unions, 

It all means that about one out of 
every four workers now carries a union 
card. More than 40 per cent of workers 
in industries where unions have con- 
centrated their efforts are union menm- 
bers. Most heavily organized industries 
are steel, autos, printing, construction, 
mining and transportation, 

Union revenues come from a nun- 
ber of sources. Totals have not been 
announced officially since 1943, when the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue published 
figures showing income reported by 
unions for that year to be $389,686,000. 
Since then, membership has grown, dues 
in many cases have been increased, as- 
sessments have been levied, and welfare 
funds have been established, to raise 
the total annual take to an estimated 
$500,000,000. 

Dues increases have been made by 
many unions. In some cases, these dues 
have been increased 50 per cent. Dues 
range from $1 to $5 a month, and ina 
few unions are higher. Taking $2 as an 
average, income from dues alone 
amounts to $386,400,000 a year for 16- 
100,000 card-carrying members. 

Assessments, initiation fees, fines and 
income from investments and real estat 
add to income. Currently, one of the 
highest assessments is being collected by 
the AFL Typographical Union. Members 
are putting 5 per cent of their weekly 
pay into the union’s strike fund. The 
CIO Auto Workers report having taken 
in nearly $800,000 from a special assess- 
ment this year. For some unions, income 
from securities and rentals is substantial. 

Welfare funds sometimes are it- 
cluded in union income figures, some- 
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Look ahead 
in a ery Auman wo 


(This letter from a worker was one of the many received by an employer about Travelers Group Insurance.) 


“Tt seems to me that the heads of our company look 
ahead in a very human way for our welfare. 

“It is only when you have the unfortunate occasion to 
deliver a check of this kind (for group insurance) that 
you appreciate what it means to hand a substantial 


sum of money to someone who has nothing.” 


\ THEN YOU GET LETTERS like this, you know group 
insurance is building employee good will! 
Employee insurance can do this, of course, when claims 
are promptly and smoothly handled. You are assured 
of such handling when you insure in The Travelers. 


We handle group and compensation insurance for 


more concerns than any other company. 


We were pioneers in this field, and the employee 
claims we settle annually number one-half million. 

In addition, The Travelers sickness prevention and 
safety engineering services often result in less sickness 
and fewer accidents, hence lowering insurance rates 
for you. 

Further details can be obtained from your Travelers 
agent or insurance broker. 

The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak 
Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. Serving the in- 


surance public in the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 
1805. 


On all forms of Employee Insurance, you will 
be well served by The Travelers 
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LINEUP FOR STRIKE BENEFITS . . . IN SEATTLE, 140 DAYS COST $2,000,000 





~Acme 


... like other big businesses, unions are feeling the effects of inflation 


times are separated. The United Mine 
Workers, alone, expect their welfare fund 
to take in about $100,000,000 a year 
from payments by employers. Pensions, 
distress benefits, death benefits and 
other assistance are provided by these 
funds. 

Costs of operating a union are 
heavy. Large sums are expended on or- 
ganizing drives, on publications and in 
salaries for administrative staffs. Strikes 
often are very costly, as two current ex- 
amples show: 

Newspaper strikes cost the Typo- 
graphical Union over $3,831,000 in a six- 
month period covered by a recent finan- 
cial report. This amount included $2,464,- 
949 for the first six months of the Chicago 
newspaper strike which has been in prog- 
ress since November, 1947. At this rate, 
the total bill for the 10 months of this 
strike would run more than $4,100,000. 
The union is paying strikers up to $60 a 
week in strike benefits. 

A strike of Machinists at the Boeing 
airplane plant in Seattle cost their national 
treasury nearly $2,000,000 in strike bene- 
fits, according to a union official. This 
140-day strike also cost the local union at 
Seattle large sums. The walkout ended 
recently with the union getting the same 
15-cent raise offered before the strike. 

Financial statements, issued re- 
cently, show income and outgo of some 
major unions. 

Typographical Union reports assets 
of $9,364,913. This was a decrease of 
$267,277 in six months. Expenditures 
from the general fund totaled $296,000 
for six months, while income was $366,- 
316, not including strike funds. 

Auto Workers, CIO, a younger but 
larger union than the printers, reports 
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liquid assets at $2,032,391. This includes 
a strike fund of $860,033. UAW’s re- 
serves increased more than $500,000 in 
the quarter-year ended in August. Ex- 
penses in the three months totaled 
about $1,840,000, or at an annual rate 
of about $7,360,000. An earlier UAW 
report showed yearly expenses of 
$7,078,479, indicating that the cost trend 
here is upward despite an absence of 
big strikes. 

The Machinists, one of the largest 
independent unions, reports assets of 
$9,393,250. Income for 1947 was report- 
ed as $5,473,369, an increase from the 
1946 figure of $4,906,730 but down from 
the 1945 income of $5,816,772. Expendi- 
tures for 1947 were $6,640,311, against 
$5,940,776 in 1946 and $3,889,631 in 
1945. Strikes cost this union $926,500 
last year and $855,544 in 1946. This 
compared with a prewar -1941 cost of 
$60,356 in strikes. 

AFL Electrical Workers, an old-line 
craft union, reports total assets of $9,636,- 
862. For a two-year period, receipts 
totaled more: than $22,559,000 while 
disbursements amounted to $24,281,000, 
or an excess of about $1,722,000 in 
expenditures over income. These figures 
include about $5,900,000 transferred 
into the union’s death-benefit fund 
and more than $3,300,000 in pension 
payments. 

CIO Rubber Workers union shows a 
net worth of $795,892 as of June 30. 
Income was $1,424,892 and expenses, 
$1,226,808. 

Textile Workers, CIO, reports a gain 
in net worth of $1,437,652 in the last 
two years. Income was $8,385,509. 

These reports can be considered fairly 
typical. They do not cover finances of 


subsidiary local unions, which retain a 
big proportion of dues. Assets of the 
locals swell the totals for all national and 
international unions considerably. 


WIDENING THE BASE 
FOR BARGAINING 


Employers now are told by a major 
federal court that they must bargain 
with unions on the issue of pensions, In 
the same decision, union officials are 
told that they must sign affidavits dis- 
claiming any Communist connections be- 
fore they can take cases to the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Both rulings, upholding as constitu- 
tional two provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, will stand as important guides for 
employers and unions unless upset by 
the Supreme Court or nullified by action 
of Congress. 

The decision, handed down by the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Chi- 
cago, carries the following meaning: 

Pension plans are to be subjects of 
collective bargaining between unions 
and employers, if companies follow the 
line laid down by this court. Inland 
Steel Co., involved in the case, announces 
that it will appeal the decision to the 
Supreme Court. 

Other welfare plans, such as insur 
ance programs, also probably will be 
held to be bargaining issues, if the 
reasoning of the current pension decision 
is followed by other courts. 

Congress may undertake to revise the 
Taft-Hartley Act to clear up this point. 
Various legislators have advocated ¢- 
cluding issues such as pensions and 
insurance plans from the bargaining 
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ble. When the Act was written, its 


sponsors talked of expanding the section 
on union welfare funds at a later date. 


|, “watchdog committee” set up by Con- 


gess is studying this question. 
Union officials won a point in the 


} pension decision, but lost on the affidavit 


ue. The court split 2-1 in ruling that 
the CIO Steelworkers, the union in- 
volved, could not get enforcement of an 
NLRB order until Philip Murray and 
other union Officers signed affidavits 
gearing ‘that they are not Communist 
Paty members or affiliated with the 


party. : re 

The court’s decision that this pro- 
vision is constitutional is expected to en- 
courage more right-wing union leaders 
to sign the affidavits. Some anti-Com- 
munist leaders, like Mr. Murray, re- 
fed to sign on the ground that the 
cause was unconstitutional. Left-wing- 
as still are expected to decline to sign, 
for fear they might be prosecuted for 
swearing falsely. 

In another decision involving the 
Taft-Hartley Act, a federal district court 
in Connecticut found an AFL Painters 
uion guilty of violating a provision pro- 
hibiting unions from spending their funds 
for political purposes. The local union 
was fined $800 and its former president, 
§200, It was accused of using regular 
uion funds for political advertising in 
newspapers and on the radio. 

Higher-court rulings are being sought 
by unions on this general question of po- 
litical expenditures. The Supreme Court 
has ruled that the CIO could publish 
political matter in its official newspaper, 
but so far has not decided how far the 
Act goes in blocking other expenditures 
for politics, 





FAILURE OF UNIONS 
TO WIN DEMANDS 


Strikes are not all ending in union 
victories, Labor leaders blame the Taft- 
Hartley Act in some instances for in- 
creased resistance of employers. Walk- 
outs that ended recently without big 
gains for unions include the following: 

Aircraft. Machinists at the Boeing 
plant in Seattle, Wash., ended a 140-day 
strike by accepting the same wage in- 
crease they could have obtained without 
a strike. 

Electrical equipment. A five weeks’ 
strike ended without a contract at the 
Bucyrus-Erie plant at Evansville, Ind. 
Employes voted to shift the contract 
rights from CIO to AFL. 

CiO Farm Equipment Workers 
called off a nine weeks’ strike at the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. plant in East 
Moline, Ill., without winning the demand 
that touched off the walkout, a reclassi- 
fication of job rates. 

Lead mining. A 10 weeks’ strike 
against the St. Joseph Lead Co. at St. 
Louis was abandoned by CIO’s Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, without get- 
ting a contract. The company declined 
to negotiate unless union officers signed 
non-Communist affidavits. 

Autos. A walkout of 170 plant guards 
in a Detroit auto-body factory also ended, 
after 15 days, preparing the way for 
about 100,000 production workers to re- 
turn to their jobs. The independent union 
of guards claimed some concessions had 
been won from Briggs Manufacturing 
Co. during the strike, but the company 
said the two main wage issues involved 
had not been settled. 
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PHILIP MURRAY 
+ ..a@ win on pension issue, a loss on affidavit issue 
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Flexamatic Control—exclusive 
feature of the new A. B. Dick 
“400” mimeographs—makes 
“get-ready” time a matter of 
seconds. Then comes the 

fast production of clear, 
permanent copies. 












And it is so easy. 

Your nearby A. B. Dick 
branch or distributor is listed 
in the phone book. Ask for a 
demonstration. Or write for 
more information about the 
new A. B. Dick “400” 
mimeographs. For use with 
all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. 

A. B. Dick Company, 

720 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 

The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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2 WOOD FLOORING OR OTHER FINISH 


2 STEEL JOIST 3 CONCRETE SLAB 


4 METAL LATH 


5 


5 PLASTER CEILING 


Floors that don’t shake 
are easy to build with Steel 


Springy floors that tremble like a mold 
of jelly, dishes rattling on shelves 
whenever someone walks across the 
room—these annoyances are easily 
prevented in the home built with 
open-web steel joists. 

But vibrationless floors are only one 
of the reasons why open-web steel 
joists are so popular with builders and 
buvers of homes. These joists are or- 
dinarily used with a plaster ceiling, 
and have above them a layer of con- 
crete over which wood or any other 
type of flooring you prefer can be 
laid. This construction forms a bar- 


rier to fire, preventing its spread for 


at least 2'% hours, with the result 
that any fire that starts remains 
localized, burning itself out before it 
can reach the floor above. 

These floors built with steel joists 
are soundproof, too, and immune to 
termite attack. They often reduce 
construction costs, because piping 
and conduit can easily be run right 
through the open webs of the joists. 


And steel joists never sag or shrink to 





cause unsightly, dirt-catching cracks 
where floor and baseboard meet. 
Realize that the advantages of open- 
web joists are available at a cost only 
slightly more than that of other types 
of construction—and sometimes even 
less—and it’s easy to understand why 
these joists are going into so many new 
buildings. Not only homes, but apart- 
ment buildings, hotels, schools, hospi- 
tals and other structures that people 
occupy. Open-web joists are one of 
the many ways in which steel is help- 
ing to make buildings that are better to 
live in, less expensive to maintain, and 
a sounder investment for the ownel. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Trend of American Business 














































24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


How long can this poStwar boom go on? That question is getting renewed 
study from analysts of business conditions, both in and out of the Government. 

For the short term--for the next few months--the answer appears easy. 

Business activity will continue at current high levels through this year 
at least and probably into 1949. Agreement is general on this forecast. 

It's the long-term outlook that is producing some disagreement. 

History suggests that booms always lead to busts, and the bust in this boom 
would appear overdue. This boom has lasted longer than any previous booms. 
Prices are higher than ever before. Yet a considerable number of experts are 
coming around to the view that business may not slump for Several years more. 











High prices and high business activity for 10 years are seen by Sumner H. 
Slichter of Harvard, whose analyses of conditions always get respect. 

Chances of avoiding a bust, of making gradual price adjustments without a 
sharp drop in production or employment, are considered favorable by the Council 
of Economic Advisers, the Government's top business analysts. 

These appraisers attach great weight to the fact that this boom has been 
marked by little reckless speculation, cautious dividend policies, conservative 
inventory and credit policies. Memories of the busts of 1920 and 1930 are be- 
lieved to be having a salutary effect on business managers at this time. i 








Another group of analysts sees 1949 as a year of declining activity. 

A drop in business volume of 20 to 25 per cent is suggested to purchasing 
agents by Howard Lewis, also of Harvard. He thinks the inflation boom is over. 

Deflation also is forecast by other Government and private economists un- 
less some new Stimulant, such as heavier arms spending, comes to the rescue. 

Basis for this appraisal is the opinion that the boom has continued this 
long only because of unexpected shots in the arm--an abnormal bulge in exports 
in 1947, rearmament and the Marshall Plen in 1948. If no new injection comes 
in 1949, consumer buying and business investment ere expected to taper off. 
Result then to be expected would be declines in business activity and employment. 























cracks 

ie Government spending is the unknown factor in these appraisals. Optimists 

f open: hold that high Government spending signifies high activity. Pessimists contend 

st only that unless the business curve goes up it must turn down, that it is unlikely to 

rtyps — continue on an even keel. Therefore, Government spending must rise or business 

's even activity in general is likely to head into a decline. 

d why Tip-off to businessmen from both appraisals is to watch the trend in Gov- 

ly new ernment spending. That probably is the greatest single business influence. 

apatt- 

hospi- To turn from theory to fact, to trends that actually can be measured: 

people Industrial output is bounding back from a summer dip. Production, as meas- 

aca ured by Federal Reserve Board, is 191 per cent of 1935-39 average. 

hele Qutlook is for recovery to the peak of 193, reached in 1948 first quarter. 
There are no Signs, yet, that indicate any downturn in total industrial 

— production. Industries that show any weakness are relatively few. 

n, an 

wet. Automobile output appears to be headed for a record in the next six to nine 








months, provided that auto companies avoid strikes and get enough materials. 
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TRiND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 











Iron and steel production promises to continue at capacity levels. 
Lumber and cement are following the strong trend in building activity. 
Furniture output dipped sharply in summer, but is expected to pick up. 
Machinery production appears to be leveling off, but at a point only slight- 

ly below the 1948 first quarter, which recorded a postwar high mark. 

Metal products of copper, lead and other nonferrous metals dipped less this 

Summer than a year ago. Stockpiling will help this industry. 



















































half. Chief reason is the drop in output of glass containers. Plate-glass pro- 
duction is above a year ago and will stay high as long as building is active. 
Durable-goods factories, on the whole, are operating at a level that is down 
a bit from the first-quarter peak, but equal to 1947 output at this time of year. 
Prospect is for continued high production of durables. 
A business Slump of any significant proportions is unlikely to occur as long 
as steel, automobiles, and building continue to be active. 





Among nondurable industries, mixed trends appear to be develoving. 

Cotton-textile production is off, has been falling since early 1948. 

Retail buyers of cotton goods have been testing the market, arguing with 
mills over price. Outlook is for an increase in output, since inventory is low. 

Wool textiles also are down from the first-quarter peak, but production is 
greater than a year ago. A recovery to the peak is considered unlikely. 

Rayon deliveries, however, are at a record rate and pointed upward. 

Textile industry in general shows signs of returning to a buyer's market. 
Plant closings in the New England area indicate a return to competition. 
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Shoe production, although below the first-quarter peak, is above 1947. 

Manufactured-food plants have increased output slightly above 1947. Produc- 
tion is down for flour, meat packing, dairy products, but up for others. 

Liquor industry is not back to 1947 peaks, but output shows a small rise. 

Tobacco products are maintaining about the same production trend as 1947. 

Paper industry is in a rising output trend. Largest gains over last year 
have been in tissue and wrapping paper. NewSprint and paperboard are off a bit. 

Printing and publishing is running at a level that is 8 to 9 per cent above 
last year. New highs are to be expected in the months ahead. 

Oil industry continues to step up production of gasoline and fuel oil. 

Chemical production is higher than last year, except for soap. Paint, ray- 
on and industrial chemicals are in a rising production trend. 

Rubber production is down from the levels reached a year ago. 

In general, however, output of nondurable goods this year has exceeded ex- 
pectations. The over-all trend has changed only slightly from early 1947, when 
the postwar boom in nondurable goods ‘output passed its peak. 



































Pricing methods of U.S. industry are certain to get congressional notice. 

Basing-point price systems are boiling up into a major issue. 

Commerce Department, through Secretary Sawyer, asks industries not to switch 
too hastily to f.o.b. pricing, not to upset established price patterns. 

Trade Policies Committee of the Senate also is looking into the matter. 
Commerce suggests that businessmen present their problems to this committee. 

Corn=-products industry asks Federal Trade Commission to withdraw its ban on 
basing points. Plea is that f.o.b. pricing will aid the biggest producer. 

Federal Reserve Bank officials in Philadelphia and Boston, however, warn 
against any sudden action to restore basing points. They suggest that f.o.b. A 
pricing may have its advantages, recommend a more thorough study of pricing. 























Congress may take another look at antitrust policy. The list of industries 
charged with antitrust violations is becoming impressive. The list suggests 
either wholesale violation of the law, or something wrong with the law. AETNA 
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More than 50% of automobile drivers involved in fatal accidents were violating a 
traffic regulation when the accident occurred. As a matter of both law and horse 
sense, don’t exceed the speed limit—don’t pass cars improperly—don’t ignore 
traffic signals or right-of-way regulations. S 1 nCe 

the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 
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TREASURY’S TEMPORARY SURPLUS 


Prospect of Less Income and More Outg 


Black ink is appearing again 
on Treasury books. 

But taxpayers should not take 
this as a signal for further major 
tax cuts in 1949. 

Spending is behind schedule, 
will pick up later. Full effect of 
1948 tax cut has not yet shown 
up. And a bookkeeping switch 
clouds the real budget picture. 

Red ink may be used to report 
year-end results next June. 


After three montlis of the fiscal year 
1949, Treasury books show the Gov- 
ernment to be better off than it was 
at the same point in fiscal 1948. And 
that year wound up last June 30 with 
the biggest budget surplus on record. 

On the surface, it might appear that 
another record surplus, not the $1,500,- 
000,000 deficit forecast by President 
Truman, is developing for the 1949 fiscal 
year, ending next June 30. The truth is, 
however, that things are not as rosy as 
they seem. 

The full effect of the tax cut voted by 
Congress last April has not shown up yet. 
Spending programs, over all, are lagging 
behind schedule, but are expected to 


SENATOR MILLIKIN 


ao 
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RELIEF AID FOR EUROPE 
. confuses the spending picture 


gather speed as the year progresses. 
Then, too, because of a bookkeeping 
switch ordered by Congress, outlays un- 
der the Marshall Plan are being charged 
against last year’s budget surplus, and do 
not appear as expenditures on Treasury 
books for the current year. 

All in all, the $1,500,000,000 deficit 
forecast by Mr. Truman may not be so 


~Harris & Ewing 


unrealistic as his critics have charged, j 
more detail, the budget picture jig thi 

On the income side, the Treasy 
is running about $300,000,000  behinj 
the same period last year. 

Income taxes, in total, produced moy 
money in the first quarter of fiscal 194 
than in the same period last year, Rey 
nue from individuals, because of the ty 
cut, is down some, but that is more thy 
made up by taxes on corporate profit 
Full effect of the tax cut will not shoy 
up until the third quarter of this fis 
year, January through March, 1949, Thy 
is the big tax-collection period. 

Excises are turning up more reveny 
than last year. The gain here probabh 
will continue unless a business setbac 
develops. 

Pay-roll taxes, with higher emply. 
ment and higher pay scales, also ar 
bigger. 

Customs revenue is down slightly, 

Miscellaneous revenue, _ includixg 
proceeds from sales of surplus federd 
property, is behind last year, and prob 
ably will drop further behind. 

President Truman predicts that, for 
the year as a whole, total income will k 
$4,728,000,000 below that of last yea 
Increasing prosperity may reduce thit 
gap some, as tax collections follow the 
general business level. This will not be 
enough, however, to offset the effect of 
the tax cut for individuals, and a cor 


SECRETARY SNYDER 


. «. an ingenious bookkeeping shift does things to the official accounts 
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jerable drop in total revenue is to be 
pected. 
fon the spending side, the Govern- 
heat is considerably behind schedule. 
b far in this fiscal year, outgo is at an 
‘nal rate of about $34,000,000,000. 
ficial estimate for the year, outside of 
ending under the Marshall Plan, is 
39,200,000,000. Treasury Secretary 
hn W. Snyder and other top financial 
ficials think the slack will be caught up 
fore the year is over. 

Marshall Plan money is involved in 
in ingenious bookkeeping shift that con- 
ses the spending picture. Congress or- 
ed the Treasury to pay $3,000,000,- 
) of the first year’s cost of this program 
ut of last year’s big budget surplus. The 
ea, conceived by Senator Eugene D. 
filikin (Rep.), of Colorado, was to dip 
to the fiscal 1948 surplus to keep the 
dividual tax cut from running the Gov- 
mment into budget trouble in the tight- 
fiscal year 1949. The result is that al- 
ough the Marshall Plan has cost around 
50,000,000 this fiscal year in money 
ctually paid out of the Treasury, this 
joes not yet show up as an expenditure 
em on Mr. Snyder’s official accounts. 

As the first quarter drew toward its 
ose, this device meant the difference 
tween a small surplus and a small 
kficit as shown in the Treasury daily 
tatement. For the year as a whole, based 
n Mr, Truman’s budget estimates, it 
ueans the difference between a surplus 
f $1,500,000,000 and a deficit of 
31,500,000,000. 

At $500,000,000, Marshall Plan spend- 
ug is lagging. Questions are being raised 
about whether the first year’s schedule 
an be met. 

Other foreign aid also is behind 
schedule. For example, the Export-Im- 
port Bank, instead of handing out new 
ban money, is running a profit on pre- 
vious loans. 

Interest payments on the Govern- 

ent debt are less than $1,000,000,000 
odate, but they will add up to well over 
$9,000,000,000 for the year as a whole. 

Tox refunds, too, will be concen- 
taled in the latter part of the year. An- 
wal rate of refunds so far has been less 

half the estimates for the year. 

Aid to agriculture is running about 
“per cent behind schedule. Outlays 
het@, if patterns of previous years hold, 
will pick up in months ahead. 

Other programs, as a whole, are 
about in line with official estimates. Mili- 
lly spending, if new crises develop 
could run far higher than the 
a budget estimate of $12,100,000,- 


Total spending, as things add up, can- 
uot yet be counted upon to fall far below 
Mt Truman’s official estimate. 

To the taxpayer, all this means that 
substantial further tax cuts may have to 
wait until 1950 or later. The budget, by 
‘mparison with the year ended last June 
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30, is to be tight. About the most to be 
expected is some sparing cuts in excises 
plus a general administrative revision of 
tax laws. Revenue cost of the revision 
program is likely to be held relatively 
low. Cuts in individual rates and cor- 
porate rates are not now in sight for 1949. 


PLANS FOR EASING 
OF TAX PENALTIES 


The question of how far to go in easing 
the effect of penalty taxes under Section 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code is up 
for new study in Congress. 

This is the Section that imposes 
penalties on corporations found to have 
accumulated reserves in amounts greater 
than the “reasonable” needs of their busi- 
ness. Purpose of the provision is to give 
the Treasury a weapon against corpora- 
tions that try to help stockholders avoid 
individual taxes on dividends by letting 
earnings accumulate in the business. 

In any general tax revision voted by 
Congress in 1949, some relief from Sec- 
tion 102 is almost sure to be included. 
Congress apparently has been impressed 
by complaints that many corporations, to 
avoid possible trouble under Section 102, 
may feel forced to pay such heavy divi- 
dends that valid business needs may be 
neglected. 

Actually, Section 102 has been invoked 
in relatively few cases. However, the 
Treasury has let it be known that agents 
are watching for cases in which accumu- 
lations of reserves appear to be out of 
line with business needs. The penalty, in 
cases where a violation is found, is 27% 
per cent on the first $100,000 of retained 
earnings and 38% per cent on all above 
$100,000. 

Point at issue in current congres- 
sional studies is how much of a corpora- 
tion’s undistributed earnings should be 
subject to penalty taxes. Under present 
law, the Treasury can assess the penalty 
against a corporation’s entire retained 
surplus for the year. Many corporation 
executives, joined by some tax authori- 
ties, contend this is unfair. They argue 
that penalties should apply only against 
that portion found to be excessive. 

Such a change is opposed by the Treas- 
ury, which contends it would be almost 
impossible to determine, in any given 
case, the exact portion of retained earn- 
ings that exceeded the reasonable needs 
of the business. 

Colin F. Stam, head of Congress’s tax 
staff, is trying to find a formula to be 
used in determining the excessive por- 
tion of retained earnings. If such a 
formula is found, Congress may vote to 
apply the penalty only to that part of 
withheld profit that is found to be un- 
reasonable. 

Otherwise, the Treasury probably will 
keep its authority to apply penalties on 
the whole amount of retained earnings. 


In any case, however, some relief from 
Section 102 is to be expected. 

Changes that tax leaders in Congress 
seem to agree on are these: 

Burden of proof in most Section 102 
cases promises to shift from the taxpayer 
to the Treasury. Under present law, the 
taxpayer, to escape penalties imposed by 
the Treasury, bears the burden of prov- 
ing that retained earnings are no greater 
than the reasonable needs of the business. 

Delayed dividends, those paid after 
the close of the tax year, are likely to 
get more favorable treatment. Tentative 
plan is to change the law to permit cor- 
porations, in computing income for pur- 
poses of Section 102, to deduct dividends 
paid within 75 days after the end of the 
tax year. 

Capital gains of corporations are ex- 
pected to figure in another change in the 


pial & Ewing 
COLIN F. STAM 
. . . what is a reasonable penalty? 


law. Under present law, any profit 
realized from capital gains can be in- 
cluded as income for purposes of Sec- 
tion 102. The plan in Congress is to 
exempt long-term gains from the penalty 
tax, but permit the Treasury to consider 
such gains in determining how much of 
ordinary current earnings a corporation 
needs to retain for business needs. 

These are changes that were included 
in a general tax-revision bill proposed by 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
early this year. The Committee ap- 
parently is prepared to vote again to 
provide at least this much relief from 
Section 102. 

The general revision bill was_ side- 
tracked in the 1948 session of Congress. 
It is to be revived in the session that 
opens next January. 
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ABOUT RULES FOR HIRING DISPLACED PERSONS 


Displaced persons from Europe soon 
will begin to arrive in the United States. 
The first group of 850, coming to this 
country under an Act of Congress ap- 
proved last June, is due in New York 
October 21. Another group of the same 
size is to reach Boston four days !ater. 
They will be followed by an increasing 
number in the months ahead. tne plan 
calls for 205,000 displaced persons to 
be brought to the United States by 
July 1, 1950. 

Many employers, including farmers, 
are interested in hiring some of these 
incoming workers to fill jobs. A number 
of the displaced persons have special 
skills. Others are farm workers or domes- 
tic servants. Some are experienced in 
factory or construction work, in scientific 
occupations or in other fields. 

Procedure now has been worked out 
for handling requests from employers 
looking for workers among this group. 
For a while, at least, there will not be 
enough to fill all jobs being offered. But 
later, when the movement is speeded up, 
more displaced persons will be available 
for jobs on farms, in factories and homes 
and elsewhere. 


How can displaced persons be hired? 
The new Displaced Persons Commission 
in Washington is acting as a clearing- 
house, or employment agency, under this 
program. It receives applications from 
employers who want to hire displaced 
persons. It relays to its representatives 
in Europe reports on the types of work- 
ers wanted. Displaced persons usually 
are assigned to jobs before leaving Eu- 
rope. Persons who want to employ these 
workers can send applications to the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission, 718 18th 
Street N. W., Washington 25, D.C. A 
special form soon will be ready for use 
by employers. 


What commitment must an employer 
make? 

An employer merely offers a job to a per- 
son meeting certain requirements. He 
makes no commitment, other than to pay 
specified wages. But the employer must 
state that no other workers are being 
replaced to make an opening for the dis- 
placed person, and that a home will be 
available in the community for him with- 
out the eviction of someone else. (Assur- 
ances of a job and a home are required 
by law.) 


For how long is a DP signed up? 
No definite limit is put on the period of 
employment. But assurance must be 
given that the job is not just a temporary 
one, or seasonal employment. 
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Can an inefficient DP be fired? 

Yes. If the work of the DP is not satisfac- 
tory, there is no reason why he cannot 
be discharged. On the other hand, if the 
worker is not satisfied, there is no rea- 
son why he cannot quit. He is not obli- 
gated to work on a farm, or in a factory, 
or in a home. But if he leaves his job and 
cannot find another, he may have diffi- 
culties, If he should become a_ public 
charge, he might be deported. 


What wages must be paid? 

No specific wages are established by the 
Commission. But the pay is not supposed 
to be below the prevailing rate for that 
job in that area. If the wages offered by 
an employer seem too low, the Com- 
mission will not assign a DP to that job. 


Must an employer pay for transpor- 
tation? 

The ship fares of displaced persons are 
paid by the International Refugee Organ- 
ization, but not the cost of train or bus 
transportation to destinations in the 
United States. Some DP’s will be able 
to pay for their own tickets. Others will 
have transportation arranged by private 
welfare organizations. But in some cases 
employers will be asked to advance trans- 
portation fare from U.S. ports. This can 
be deducted from wages. 


What are the skills of incoming DP’s? 
Members of the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission say that many of the DP’s are 
highly skilled in a variety of trades. They 
include mechanics and electricians, tailors 
and other garment workers, carpenters, 
masons, machinists, steelworkers, butchers 
and bakers. Others have professional or 
scientific training. A number have worked 
on farms or in processing farm products. 
The law says that at least 30 per cent 
of those brought in must have done 
agricultural work in the past. Many of 
the farm workers, however, will not 
have had experience handling American 
farm machinery. Some of these will be 
able to get instructions from county 
farm agents. 


Will there be a checkup on employers 
of DP’s? 

Not as a general rule. But complaints 
will be investigated, such as accusations 
that an employer is not paying the wages 
promised. Each worker brought in under 
the program must make four semiannual 
reports about his employment. Seventeen 
States have set up commissions on dis- 
placed persons, and others are expected 
to do so. These and other agencies will 
be available to investigate complaints 
made by displaced persons. 












Is an employer given a choice? 

Yes, to some extent. An employer 
list certain requirements, such as pill 
tionality, religion, age and _ skills, sill 
there may not always be someone to Sil 
all of his requirements. 












Several large voluntary agencies are aif 
ing in the displaced-persons progray 
both in finding jobs and homes for Dp 
of various religious groups and in linip 
up eligible persons in Europe for partig 
ular jobs. But whatever arrangemeni 
they make must be cleared through th 
Displaced Persons Commission. Thee 
private agencies, all with headquartey 
in New York City, include: Chud 
World Service (Protestant); Nation" 


Catholic Welfare Conference (Catholic): 
a 
f 
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United Service for New American 
(Jewish), and the International Rescy 
and Relief Committee (nondenomin 
tional). 


Can a relative be brought in? 
Yes, if he meets all requirements under 
the Displaced Persons Act. But the rek. 


tive in the U.S. must give assurance ‘ 
that there is a job and home for him and 
that he will not become a public charge 


The DP Commission will try to find, 
among groups of displaced persons, : 
specific relative for whom entry is sought 
The law also provides that 3,000 dis 
placed orphans under the age of 16 ma 
be brought to the U.S. Homes, but not 
jobs, must be assured for them. 





From where do the DP’s come? Presen 
H. L, Mit 


The Jaw requires that at least 40 pe Joan Met 
cent must come from countries that hav four-year 
been annexed by a foreign power, ee company 
means Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia and 

Eastern Poland. The others will com 
from various countries of Europe, inclut: 
ing 2,000 from Czechoslovakia. 


The first groups of displaced persons 
soon to arrive, already have been 
sured of jobs and homes. Most will goto 
the East and Midwest. But later groups 
will be sent to other sections of the cour 
try. Members of the Commission say that 
a number of these Europeans will be 
available later for many kinds of jobs 


Efforts will be made after the first of the 
year to get Congress to liberalize some: 
what the law on displaced persons. Com: 
plaints have been made about the at- 
ministrative setup established by the law 
And both Catholic and Jewish organiza 
tions have objected that certain restric 








; 3 ae Help a 
tions written into the Act discriminat compan} 
against their groups. These complaints Ronald : 
may result in some changes. cial chil 
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Saved two in iey river. Dana Kerrick, 9, gazes at 
river where he and Frankie Raponi went through the ice 
lat February while tracking sea-gulls. Their rescuer, 
neter-reader Joe Cannon, holds 6-year-old Frankie, for 
yhom he had to dive through frigid water and broken ice. 
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Making good Americans. Scoutmaster Roy Papa (kneeling at right) and 
Assistant Ernest Kahlan (standing at left), power company plant operators,. 
giving First Aid instruction in artificial respiration to their town’s Boy Scout 
Troop No. 1. The company they work for stands as the troop’s sponsor. 


























1e? Presents war memorial college scholarships. 
40 pe H. L. Mitchell, electric company official, presents Marcia 
> Joan McQuiston and Louise Amelia Doherty with the 2 


nat have four-year college scholarships awarded annually by his Good CO le 
r, which company as a World War II memorial. 
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; " True, heart-warming news stories are these, all with one thing in 
ill go t 5 








groups common ... they’re about people of local electric companies. 
1 COUN ; 7 ; 2 
say that Maybe you recognize a neighbor of yours in the pictures, or 
will be know of similar stories—for good-neighborly doings like these are 
af jobs typical of electric company men and women everywhere. 
t of the Their job is serving their neighbors. So maybe it’s natural that 
, pa they—and their companies too—give a lot of their time and effort 
s. Com: ae , , : . eal ; 
ad. to affairs of community-wide benefit. America’s business-managed, 

the ad ’ 5 
he law tax-paying Exectrric Licur anp Power Companies*®. 
ganiZza- * Company names on request from this magazine. 
restric: 
minatt) 2? and hope for crippled children. Power 

laints company executive C. S. Walters watches progress of 
pie Ronald Geer and Helen Louise Allen, patients in spe- * Radio's great new dramatic show starts October 3... 


tial children’s hospital conceived by Rotary Club un- THE ELECTRIC THEATER . . . CBS, Sundays, 9 P. M. EST. 


er his presidency and built with funds he helped raise. 
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Carelessness or indifference—Nearly all 
4657 FIRES a day in America are reported 
due to carelessness. For absolute protection 
against all FIRES install GLOBE Automatic 
Sprinklers. That some property owners 
WON’T do this is not carelessness, but 
INDIFFERENCE ... and that’s worse. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
+ Offices in nearly all principal cities 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 131 


The Board of Directors on Sept. 15, 





1948 declared a cash dividend for the 
third quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's Common 
Capital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on October 15, 1948, to 
common shareholders of record at the 
close of business on Sept. 30, 1948. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


Ej. 


San Francisco, California 


Beckett, Treasurer 














THE TEXAS COMPANY | 











Extra DIVIDEND 


=== | 
An extra dividend payable in 
capital stock of this company of one (1) 
share for each forty (40) shares out- 
standing has been declared this day, pay- 
able on November 15, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record as shown by the books 
of the company at the close of business on 
September 27, 1948. No fractional shares 
will be issued. Scrip certificates will be 
issued in licu thereof. Stock and scrip 
certificates will be mailed. 
L. H. LINDEMAN | 


September 17 Treasurer | 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report, 
435 Parker Avenue 


Wanted: 
SALES ENGINEER 


Experienced Sales Engineer with tech- 
nical education. Capable of assuming 
charge of District Office. Age 38-45. 
Established manufacturer of power 
transmission material, Replies confiden- 
tial. Real opportunity for the right man. 


Circulation Dept. 
Dayton 1, Ohio 





Address: U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
Box No. 10-1 
24th & N Sts., N.W. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, al- 

ways refuse to give to collective- 
bargaining representatives-in your plant 
information needed for wage negotia- 
tions. The National Labor Relations 
Board rules that one‘employer failed to 
bargain in good faith because he refused 
to provide a bargaining union with re- 
quested information about production re- 
quirements on Government contracts and 
methods of figuring pay rates and individ- 
ual earnings. 


* 


YOU CAN probably get help from 

the armed services in obtaining draft 
deferment for key employes who are 
necessary for fulfilling a contract with the 
Army, Navy or Air Force. The Secretary 
of Defense, in a statement on deferment 
policy for civilian employes of the armed 
forces and employes of private contrac- 
tors, indicates that procurement officers 
will support requests of these contractors 
for occupational deferment of necessary 
men who cannot be replaced. 


* * 


* 


YOU CANNOT, in an excess-profits 

tax case, expect to be allowed a 
credit for debt retirement on the basis of 
repayment of money advanced by the 
Government for plant expansion. The 
U.S. Tax Court decides in one case that 
such advance payments by the Govern- 
ment, to enable purchase of manufac- 
turing facilities, did not constitute an in- 
debtedness, and that repayment does not 
entitle a corporation to a credit for debt 
retirement. 


* 


* * 


* 


YOU CAN now enter into financial 

dealings with firms or individuals in 
Portugal more freely than heretofore. 
U.S. Treasury removes all foreign-funds 
controls over transactions with Portugal. 


x * 


YOU CAN protect yourself against 
charges of willfully employing un- 
derage workers on Government con- 
tracts, in violation of the Walsh-Healey 
Act, if you keep on file copies of age 
certificates issued to your young workers 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
Secretary of Labor issues a new regula- 
tion providing that these age certificates 
will be accepted as proof that underage 
workers were not knowingly employed. 


* 


and administrative decision; 


YOU CANNOT, under an NLRB pj. 
ing, be required to reinstate a wore 
who was discharged for violating a cop, 
pany rule against union activity on cop. 
pany property, if this rule is included ; 
your union contract. The Board decide 
that such a company rule, when poste 
in the plant, is valid, since the unig, 
agreed to its inclusion in the contract, 


* 


YOU CAN now obtain-~a license ; 

export residual fuel oil under th 
fourth-quarter quota established by th 
Office of International Trade of the De. 
partment of Commerce. OIT begins js 
suing these licenses after announcing th 
the export quota of residual fuel oil in th 
fourth quarter will be 1,450,000 barrel 


* * 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect OIT soon t 
tighten its export controls in an ¢. 
fort to prevent diversion of scarce goods 
to unauthorized destinations. Officials of 
the agency reveal that new regulations 
are being drawn up to check movements 
overseas of certain exported goods, 


* * 


YOU CAN, as a cotton grower, ob- 

tain a loan on your 1948 crop even 
though the cotton is stored on your fam 
The Department of Agriculture announces 
that its cotton-loan program is being er 
tended to cover farm-stored cotton, to 
make loans available to producers in 
areas where there is a shortage of ware 
house space. 


* 


* 


YOU CANNOT fail to use a new fom 

in making your quarterly report of 
income and Social Security taxes withhel 
from your employes if you file tax retums 
in the Baltimore district, which cover 
Maryland, Delaware and the District of 
Columbia. For a test in this area, Bureatl 
of Internal Revenue issues Forms W- 
and SS-la, combined, which may later 0é 
extended to other areas. 


* * 


* * * 


YOU CAN borrow from the Office a 


Technical Services of the Department 
of Commerce an extensive catalogue 0 
dye colors, prepared by the German LG 
Farbenindustrie. The catalogue is being 
made available to American firms on 4 
no-charge loan basis. 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and_ rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Woe 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi 


their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
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Business activity, down a bit during 
the summer, is rising now along 
with prices, wages and corporate 
profits. 

Factory output rose to 198.5 on the 
indicator below in the week ended 
September 18, from 197.5 the pre- 
ceding week, and 193 in July. 

Department-store sales jumped to 
395 on the indicator below, from 
314 the previous week. 

Bank loans to business rose to $15,- 
183,000,000 in the week ended Sep- 
tember 15, up $250,000,000, largest 
weekly gain since the war. 

Plant and equipment expenditures 
of business are planned at a record 
rate for the second half of 1948. 
Annual rates follow in billions: 


1947 1948 Planned 

2nd Ha’t Ist Half 2nd Haif 

Total $18.2 $18.0 $19.3 
Mfg. and mining 9.1 8.6 9.0 
Transportation 1.9 L.9 21 
Elec. & gas utils. 2.2 2.3 2.8 
Coml. & misc. 5.0 5%: 5.4 


Prices are up again. Wholesale prices 
rose to 169.4 on the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics index for week ended 
September 18, a record. The cost-of- 
living index rose in August to a 
record 174.5 per cent of 1935-39. 

Scattered soft spots in business are 
being closely watched. The more 
important ones, however, are be- 
ginning to look less serious. 

Cotton consumption, which fell 
about 20 per cent in July, re- 
gained over half the loss in August, 
putting it 2 per cent above a year 
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ago. Mill activity is still high, 


though exports are below 1947 and 
lower prices are cutting profit mar- 
gins. 


Dwelling units started, down 11 per 


cent in August, are likely to hold 
at a high rate. Permits issued in 
August were at about the July level. 


Employment totals give no hint of 


a crack in the boom. Nonagricul- 
tural industries employed 45,514,- 
000 workers in August, a record for 
August. 


Incomes, meanwhile, continue to rise. 
Factory workers earned $53.86 per 


week in August, a new record. 












































Inventory profits — the 


Corporate profits, shown in the top 


chart, were at a new high in the 
second quarter. Profits after taxes 
rose to a rate of $20,400,000,000 
per year, $1,200,000,000 above 
the first quarter. 


Cause of the rise in profits was an 


increase of 4 per cent in sales and 
a slight increase in profit per dollar 
of sales. Manufacturing profits, at 
$12,552,000,000, were 5 per cent 
above the first quarter, accounting 
for half the rise in total profits. 
Transportation profits, helped by 
higher rail rates, made up a third. 
additional 
amount needed to replace inven- 
tories at higher prices—fell to $2,- 
500,000,000 per year from $5,300- 
000,000 in the first quarter and 
$8,500,000,000 in the 1946 fourth 
quarter. Inventory profits have 
dropped from 57 per cent of total 
profits in the 1946 third quarter 
to 12 per cent in the second quarter 


of 1948. 


Profits remaining, atter deducting 


inventory profits, rose to a rate of 
$17,900,000,000, up $4,000,000,- 
000 from the first quarter and three 
times the third quarter of 1946. 
Bigger sums, therefore, are. avail- 
able for dividends, new plant and 
equipment, or liquid reserves. 


New investment in plant and equip- 


ment, financed by profits, tends to 
continue at a high rate so long as 
no drop in Government or consumer 
spending is in sight. Main supports 
to the boom are still intact. 
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- NICARO | 


CUBAN NICKEL COMPANY 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


* 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Munitions Board, through the Bureau of Federal 
Supply, is now prepared to purchase a minimum of 
fifteen million pounds metal content of oxide per 

































year for a period of three years at a cost of two (2) ga’ 
cents per pound below the regular market price of 
the metal, less duty. The price will also be subject 
to an escalator clause both up and down. We: 
= mo) 
cia Eu 
Nickel Oxide PI % of 
Famous Nickel Oxide Plant Can Supply 10% o se 
’ . . 
World’s Requirements... and Iron Ore, Besides of 
The U. S. Government now offers for sale or lease all its right, title 
and interest in this project, which is known as Plancor 690. Title 
to all the physical properties is in the Cuban Nickel Company, a in 
Cuban corporation whose entire capital stock is owned by the 
U. S. Government. In the event of sale, the title to all of these 
assets can be obtained by transfer of the stock of the Cuban 
Nickel Company. 
This property is offered for sale or lease, asa whole, and as 
presently constituted and located, including: dc 
(a) 1,183 acres of land with rail and port terminals to the markets of as 
the world; 
(b) Mining facilities and metallurgical plant comprising some 30 
industrial structures . . . present capacity 32,000,000 pounds of dc 
nickel per year; oe va 
(c) Complete townsite . . . more than 400 buildings with utilities and 
services for 3,000 people; 
(d) Mining rights for 20 years on a royalty basis . .. ore reserves us 
nearly 35 million tons. 
The ore deposits are privately owned by the Nicaro Nickel 
Company, an American corporation whose preferred stock is W. 
owned by the U. S. Government. Either sale or lease will include 
all the U. S. Government’s right to mine on a royalty basis for a 
period of 20 years. The sale of the plancor will further include all b: 
preferred stock in Nicaro Nickel. Transfer of title will be made t 
subject to a national security clause intended to provide for the 
optimum utility of this plant in a national emergency—a provision ti 
which should tend to favor the operator in such an event. 
Disposal of this property will be on the basis of sealed bids 
which will be publicly opened and read at the War Assets Adminis- 
tration, Office of Real Property Disposal, Washington 25, D. C., This advertisement is not a basis for nego- 
on December 2, 1948, at 3:00 P.M., E.S.T. ‘ ; tiation. War Assets Administration reserves 
__ Write to this office at once for bidding instructions and for the right to consider all proposals in the tC 
illustrated brochures describing the plant and townsite with light of the applicable objectives of the Sar- 
maps, photographs, construction details of all buildings and a ae oni : S: - all bids 
description of the Nicaro process. p us Froperty Actand to reject any o! a ° 
t 
WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION § 
OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 4 ; ; 
AL) 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. wy 1409 
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World Commerce-Industry 





The world's money troubles are to get an airing as the financial wizards 
gather in Washington for the meetings of the World Bank and Monetary Fund. 

Main problems are currency confusion almost everywhere; how rearming of 
Western Europe is to be financed; how much Economic Co-operation Administration 
money can be used to help curb inflation in Western Europe; just how to keep 
European trade going by passing more money around from creditors to debtors. 

The Fund and the Bank are not anxious to jump into the middle of any of 
these problems. So, anything that is accomplished will be done on the doorsteps 
ey of the ECA and the U.S. Treasury. Fountainhead of help still is the U.S. 

Headway on currency and rearmament problems probably will be slight. 

But it's already clear that ECA money will be used to gloss over trade and 
inflation troubles in Western Europe. Details still have to be worked out. 














































The ECA now is going ahead with second-round help to Western EUrOpeG.ccec 

oe First-round help took the direct form of setting up big drawing accounts in 
i dollars in favor of the European Recovery Program countries. These countries, 
as a result, now have had some $3,500,000,000 allotted to them. 

These countries agreed to set aside in local currency the equivalent of 
dollars grants received from the U.S. These sums, called "counterpart funds," 
are being raised gradually from the proceeds of local sales of ECA goods. 

These “counterpart funds" are to be used as the ECA sees fit. Expected 
uses are for stabilizing currencies, balancing budgets, retiring public debt. 

Second-round help of this kind is now to go to France. "Counterpart funds" 
will be used to shore up the French economy at this critical time. 

Counterpart francs, equivalent to $225,000,000, will be thrown into the 











<n 


breach to help meet Government obligations and to permit the Queuille Government 
to raise wages without boosting the money Supply. Using "counterpart funds" for 
_§ the first time, the ECA jumps right into the middle of the French difficulties. 
Other ERP countries are likely to get similar help Soon. 

Italy, like France, is running a heavy deficit and facing stiff wage de- 
i mands by demonstrating workers. Chances are ECA "counterpart funds" may come to 
the the rescue of Italy, too, if the situation there doesn't improve soon. 


ur 
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>> Meanwhile, the ERP countries face an unpleasant task. They have been get- 
ting dollars free from the ECA since April. Now they are going to have to borrow. 

ECA has put off the loan problem as long as possible. One billion of the 
$5,000,000,000 appropriated by the U.S. Congress to the ECA has to be loaned. 
The rest is "give away." Most of the give-away money has been allotted. 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


Only two small loans--to Iceland and Sweden--have been negotiated. 
Original idea was that the Icelandic loan set the pattern. It is for 3 
per cent and matures in 10 years. 

But now it looks as if the big borrowers--Britain, France, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands--will get much more generous terms. Maybe 2% per cent and 35 to 40 years 
to pay back. First repayments on principal may be put off until 1956. 

Bickering now is not only about these terms but waiver of payments. 

The 1946 loan to Britain set a precedent, say ERP countries. If Britain 
gets in a jam economically, the U.S. agrees to forego payment in that year. 

ERP countries want the same sort of clause. 

ECA would like to see repayments in strategic materials instead of straight 
postponements. But not all borrowers have the materials the U.S. wants. 

Giving away money is much easier than loaning money, the ECA is finding. 
Despite the problems, these loan negotiations must be wound up shortly. 











>> Bread rationing is finally on the way out in postwar Europe. 

Harvesting in Europe this summer has been difficult because of rains. 

But now most harvests are made. The results are good. 

Wheat crop, in the countries west of Russia, is.90 per cent of the prewar 
amount and shows a 40 per cent gain over 1947. 

Other grains are also well above 1947 levels. Potatoes are plentiful. 
Sugar-beet prospects are good. But meat will be scarce for a year or two. 

Bumper crops in the U.S. and Canada are on hand to supplement European diets 
where necessary. All in all, the food Squeeze in Europe is in the past. 

What this means is that the European Recovery Program can now move on from 
relief to recovery. ERP countries will be buying less food, less coal. Buying 
will be concentrated on oil, steel, chemicals, farm and industrial equipment. 

















>> British-Canadian talks last week got down to bedrock difficulties in trade. 

Canada's gripes arise largely from the fact that she isn't a member of the 
sterling area. She feels Britain is beginning to discriminate against her. 

Britain is diverting as much of her own buying away from Canada as possible. 
Canada is a hard=currency country. Britain wants to buy whatever she can from 
nondollar areas. More and more of her food is being drawn from places such as 
Australia, New Zealand, Denmark, even Russia. Canada supplies less and less. 

If this is to be a long-term trend, Canada wants to know about it. 

Wheat agreement with Britain lasts one more year. But Canada thought of 
it as the start of a long-term arrangement. If it isn't, Canada will have to 
cast about and find another buyer for her wheat surpluses. 

Canadian lumber is not being bought by Britain as freely as formerly. 
Britain is buying more of her timber needs from Scandinavia and Russia. 

Crucial point beneath the strain in trade relations is when the British 
pound will be convertible again. Canadian trade for years was triangular. Sur- 
plus from British trade was used to pay deficit in trade with the U.S. This 
doesn't work if the pound can't be exchanged freely for the dollar. 

Luckily, this problem is eased just now because much of what Britain buys 


in Canada is paid for by ECA dollars. But this won't last forever. 
It all comes back to money troubles. World trade is getting twisted all 

















out of shape because most currencies can't be interchanged any more. Until 
they can,: normal trade has little chance of really reviving. 
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45,000 MOBILGAS DEALERS PROVE A POINT! 


Good Man 
is Not 
ard to Find 





What’sa “‘good man’”’?... For you,a motorist, 
he’s a manwho knows your car .. .expert, experi- 
enced, courteous. 


He delivers quality products— with quality 
service. Backed by the company with 82 years’ 
leadership in Petroleum Progress—with Mobil- 
gas— U.S.A.’s favorite gasoline — Mobiloil — 
the world’s quality motor oil—and famous 
Mobil Tires, Batteries, Accessories. .. 


He’s your man with everything your car needs 
— at the Sign of Friendly Service! 
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YD) f as + i IN A PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 
— PETROLEUM 


82 YEARS’ LE 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.,INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 














Life Around the World 


Americans in Paris live off gas coupons 
they get free from French Government 


PARIS 

RANCE IS BEING invaded this year by a 
F new-type American tourist, a type that 
is a bit strange to the Frenchmen who 
recall American tourists of the years be- 
tween the wars. 

The French, a bit bewildered, call their 
new-type visitors “tourists-without-bank- 
notes.” They have been the subject of a 
flood of satirical articles in French news- 
papers and magazines in recent weeks. 

First, the “tourists-without-banknotes” 
seem to have little money, and spend 
even less. They ignore taxis, cheap as 
the fares are, and demonstrate a thorough 
knowledge of Paris bus lines and sub- 
ways. They spend very few francs in 
dress shops, fancy restaurants, luxurious 
hotels and night clubs or other spots that 
beckon the traditional visitor from abroad. 

Second, their usual hangouts in Paris 
are small cafes on Montparnasse and tiny 
back-street restaurants. They insist on 
speaking French. Waiters who boast a 
command of GI Americanese suffer most 
in their presence. 

Third, they are seen most frequently, 
according to French columnists, in a “new 
look” getup all their own. This consists 
of cowboy shirt, moccasins and blue jeans. 
In their pockets are large supplies of 
gasoline-ration tickets. 

The gasoline-ration tickets are an in- 
direct subsidy for American and other 
tourists from the French Government. It 
helps explain why the “tourist-without- 
banknotes” often remains indefinitely in 
France, though he arrived intending to 
tour the whole Continent. Some Ameri- 
can veterans, studying at the Sorbonne, 
get almost as much financial aid from 
their gas coupons as from the GI Bill of 
Rights. Here is the way it works: 

To encourage tourists, France gives 50 
gallons’ worth of gas coupons monthly to 
each visitor who applies. This is to enable 
him to rent a car, if he wants to. If the 
tourist has his own car, and can produce 
a registration card, he can draw ration 
tickets for 125 gallons a month. 

Frenchmen get a very small gasoline 
ration. The result is a flourishing black 
market in gasoline-ration coupons. Service 
stations willingly pay tourists 65 cents 
for a one-gallon ration ticket, which is 
half again as much as the gasoline itself 
costs at the official price. 


60 


























Thus, black-market sale of the ration 
tickets handed freely to tourists brings 
$32.50 monthly for nonowners of cars and 
$81.25 for car owners. Some of the Amer- 
icans are proficient at this kind of trans- 
action. But they are outdone by the 
Belgians, Swiss and other European 
neighbors of the French. 

A Belgian, for example, until recently 
could get a French visa, drive across the 
border, pick up his ration coupons, sell 
them, go home some $80 richer and re- 
turn the next month to do it again. 

At the end of August, the French Gov- 
ernment partly closed up this loophole. 
Europeans visiting France now must 
actually spend 30 days in the country be- 
fore becoming eligible for a second 
month’s ration. 

These manipulations, however, only 
partly explain the presence of so many 
“tourists-without-banknotes.” Currency 
revaluation has made France an inex- 
pensive vacation ground. 

The American tourist, getting 300 
francs to the dollar, now can have a vaca- 
tion in France much more cheaply than 
in the U.S. First-class hotels in Paris are 
still expensive. But in the Latin Quarter 
and in the provinces, including the 
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Riviera, careful tourists can vacation cone When | 
fortably and eat better than in the Ue price: 
on a total of $3 a day, including roonff fgured 
meals and champagne twice a week, Jhing an! 
For the French people it is anothdiere out 
story. Store windows in Paris are fide] see s 
with beautiful clothes, leather goods, pi pe bro 
fumes, silks and jewelry. But prices mafjismonds 


even Americans shudder and are far }, 
yond the reach of the average Frend 
man. Women dressed in the “new look 
are rarely seen. Most prices are on ¢ 
rise again. Wages are not. 

For the American tourist, howeye 
with dollars to spend, these are not pro 
lems. More than 100,000 Americans 4 ot me U 
ready have visited France this yeufhoy can 
About 900,000 visitors from other coup vant, at 
tries, mainly Belgium and Scandinayi, The A 
also have taken advantage of the favorfestion, | 
able exchange rate to vacation in Franel, the C 
Another 500,000 tourists are expected be. vith the 
fore the year is out. RiBlates. 
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New black market 
for Germany's elite 


BERLI\ 

HE BLACK MARKET in Berlin is an elit 
} ee now, since currency refomf 
New, top-quality goods, at high pricey 
are shown discreetly and only to a caefqfoOmrn 
fully selected clientele. 

Cigarettes still are a commodity, ne 
ting about $30 a carton. But that’s thi ne 
small trade now. Currency, diamond§ Me 
quality cameras, binoculars and mic ffliatec 
scopes are more important items. Lustoms 

An American recently managed to ef 


ex 


Reis : prising, 
invited to the home of a German gel a. 
erally regarded as a top ruler in th “La 


black market. 

The American maneuvered the co 
versation toward cameras and _ inquired 
about a special reflex camera, made i 
the Russian zone and difficult to find. 

The host left the room, returned in: 
moment with the precise camer 
wrapped in original, sealed package. The 
price was 3,200 West German marks, 0 
$960 at the legal, 30-cent rate. The 
American looked startled. That we 
about what the same camera sold for i 
New York before the war. 

“Too much?” asked the German 
“Then how about a cheaper one?” Ht 
brought out another famous-make Get 
man camera, also in original packing. 

This one was 1,200 marks or $361. 
holding to, or a little above, the legil 
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uket price. The American continued 
| hestitate and, before the evening 
s over, Was shown a whole series of 
eras, all new and all expensive. The 
man wasn’t interested in cigarettes, 
th which photo apparatus could be 
chased before currency reform, He 
anted the new West mark, dollars or 
her hard currency. 
\Cation cog When the American still demurred on 
in the Ube prices, the German said: “Oh, well, 
ing room ggured you didn’t want to buy any- 
t week, Bhing anyway. I know that you came 
iS anothere out of curiosity. Still, you might as 
iS are filfMell see some of my diamond collection.” 
goods, pf He brought out tray after tray of lovely 
Prices mafiamonds, of all sizes. This inspection 
are far Mined the visit more or less into a 
Ze Frendiiocial evening, until the American rose 
“NeW loolfii leave. 
are on tH The host looked down into the street 
tthe American’s new car. 
‘I tell you what,” said the German. 
© not probGet_ me registered as your chauffeur, 
ericans aft me use that car for eight days, and 
this yew ou can have any camera here that you 
ther cou vant, absolutely free.” 
‘andinaviil The American turned down the sug- 
the favorfhestion, but it was easy to see what was 
in France n the German’s mind. As a chauffeur, 
pected beB.ith the car and its U. S. Army license 
RiBlates, he could have moved freely 
hrough the U.S., British and French 
zones to promote his black-market busi- 
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C@# hres without danger. Eight days of un- 
restricted foraging would have repaid 
lite him the price of the most expensive 
camera many times Over. ¥;. Bo: 
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iamondt AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN who come to 
3 wl | Mexico to establish branches or 
. affliated companies find a good many 
ad to wept ustoms that are strange and a little sur- 
ay prising, but one of the most expensive 
- in te the Mordida. 
‘La mordida” literally means “the 
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that set Capper’s Farmer apart 
from all other farm magazines! 


|. LARGEST RURAL PUBLISHER IN AMERICA 

2. RICHEST FARM MARKET IN THE WORLD 

3. BEST COVERAGE BUY 

4. QUALITY CIRCULATION 

5. NO MASS SMALL-TOWN CIRCULATION 
FARM-TESTED EDITORIAL MATERIAL 
READER CONFIDENCE 
MERCHANDISED EDITORIAL CONTENT 
MARKET DOMINATED BY FARMERS 
MOST QUOTED FARM MAGAZINE , 















No other farm magazine has them all... 
not one! 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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White Dot 


There’s no other reservoir desk set in the world like the 
SAFEGUARD! Nor any other with SAFEGUARD’S performance! 
SAFEGUARD is practically unspillable! The base performs the 
function of a fountain pen reservoir, but holds from 30 to 50 
times as much as a pocket fountain pen—so refillings are 
spaced over the years! Evaporation is practically nil! The 14-K 
gold point—replaceable and available in 4 styles—is always 
ready to write instantl y—because it doesn’t get gummed up! 
Try a SAFEGUARD by your telephone; you'll say it’s the handiest 
yet!...W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa— 


Malton, Ontario, Canada. 
FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


SHEAFFERS SAFEGUARD 
Gleanest ou Garth 
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Safeguard, $12.50 
Others from $5.00 


bite.” It refers to cash paid out to off, 
holders or persons close to them, It py 
be paid to get special favors or to gj 
simply a chance to exercise one’s rig 
without interference. It has thrived ; 
Latin America for generations. Busing, 
men here say that, as far as Mexico i 
concerned, it’s at an all-time high poy 

An American coming here to set Up; 
company can save himself a lot of troy 
if he hires a local attorney who know 
all the ropes. One of the most importa 
of those ropes is the handling of ty 
mordida, Without it, so many obstadg 
keep bobbing up that it’s almost jp, 
possible to get established. 

When Army generals held most ¢ 
the important jobs, a payment of a fey 
hundred or a few thousand pesos to th 
right general or to his brother woul 
assure the desired results. Now, howeve, 
with the licenciados in the saddle, thing 
have changed. 

The licenciados—lawyers—and othe 
civilian politicos moved in about 9) 
months ago when Licenciado Migué 
Aleman took over the presidency frop 
Gen. Manuel Avila Camacho. Alem 
announced then that the mordida def 
nitely was out. Public officials who ae. 
cepted graft, he said, would be fired 
However, the practice persists. 

“The licenciados are making the gen 
erals look like a lot of pikers where the 
mordida is concerned,” a friend of min 
who knows Mexico inside and out told 
me the other day. 

Now, an American who comes here t 
set up a company usually can’t get any 
where unless he assigns part of the stoc\ 
to some official with the right influenc 
The usual amount is 15 per cent, but i 
some cases it is much higher. One of thi 
high-priced cases has just come to light 

An American company wanted to buy 
a factory that Mexicans are operating a 
a loss. The American company, whic! 
had the know-how needed to make the 
factory pay, made an offer through it 
local attorney. 


Word soon came back that the price f 


offered was satisfactory, but that the deal 
could be made only if the controlling 
interest was given to certain officials 
The Americans balked at this, and the 
deal fell through. 

Generals still are getting mordida, but 
their field is limited largely to militar 
matters such as the purchasing of me 
terial for the Army. The biggest fees art 
going to the licenciados and other high 
politicians and to their relatives. Man) 
of them are becoming immensely 
wealthy. q 

“It’s worse now than it ever has beet, 
I was told the other day by a friend who 
has. been handling corporate matters 
Mexico for over 20 years. 

“Collections of mordida extend to some 
mighty high places, and the amounts de- 
manded are big. Any American who 
comes down here to set up a compan) 
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Ng of thle, RINKING HABITS in Britain are chang- 
ObstaclJ ing. A boom in gin is developing, 
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ym on a shortage of Britain’s traditional 
hiskies. The British need to ship more 
nd more Scotch abroad to earn dollars. 
bout 8,000,000 gallons are going over- 
ys this year, leaving very little for the 
home market. 

At the beginning of 1948, both whisky 
nd gin were extremely scarce. Hardly 
ny whisky was sold at the fixed price of 
e equivalent of $7.25 a fifth. Gin was 
Imost as scarce at $6.50 a bottle. Black- 
aket quotations were $15 and up for 





whisky and $10 for gin. Drinkers began 
to tun to rum. 

The older manufacturers of gin in 
Britain normally had fermented a mash 
of corn, malt and rye. The necessity of 
conserving grain turned producers to a 
base of alcohol derived from molasses. 
But the change-over was slow. 

Executives realized that the big oppor- 
tunity, created by the whisky shortage, 
would be lost to rum makers unless the 
gin distillers moved fast. They concen- 
trated on production under the new 
method, and results began to show up. 

By mid-1948, stocks were sufficient to 
end any black market in gin. A spring 
slump in tourist traffic in the countryside 
permitted a concentration of gin in the 
big urban centers. Over-all consumption 
tose by 40 per cent. 

Distillers are running all out on an 
assembly-line basis now. 

Manufacturers say that, relatively, 
Scotch whisky is an innovation of only 
0 years’ standing. The history of gin 
goes into an earlier century. Given an 


open field, created by the scarcity of 
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sai distillers are testing how big a 
"0m and how long a boom they can 
Support with gin in Britain. C: H. &: 
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the M. & ST. L. 
; the Wi lyest 
by Fast Transportation of ifs. 
Greatest Grain Cro 





The United States in 1948 is har- 
vesting the greatest crop in history, with the Midwest 
as usual leading in production of most grains. The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis and other Midwest Railways 
are working hard to rush the huge volume of grain 

to mills and terminal markets. 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa and Illinois, the 
four Midwest States served directly by the M. & 
St. L., in 1948 are producing 1,543,608,000 bush- 
els of corn or 44 per cent of America’s all-time 
record crop, estimated August 1 at 3,506,363,000 
bushels; 750,542,000 bushels of oats or 51 per 
cent of the U. S. crop; 24,506,000 bushels or 55 
per cent of the flax seed; 120,061,000 bushels 
or 59 per cent of the soy beans; and big crops 
of wheat, rye, barley, hay and potatoes. 
Transportation of farm crops, basic raw 
material of food for the nation and the world, 
cat is the biggest job of Midwest Railroads, 
Wm = which in 1948 are better equipped to handle 
be it than ever before. The M. & St. L., for 77 
vi : years a major factor in fast marketing of 
4m Midwest crops, has big fleets of new grain 
cars, each with capacity of more than 
1,500 bushels, and of modern Diesel loco- 
motives to haul them, 


in Fact Freight Senice 


for Grain Growers, Shippers and Processors 


“te Minneapolis & St. Louis 


RAILWAY 


General Offices: Northwestern Bank Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Seasonal Slump in War Scare ... Money Troubles 
Of Gen. De Gaulle... Defense Post for Mr. Eberstadt? 


John Foster Dulles’ is No. 1 on the 
list of probable Cabinet members in 
a Dewey Administration despite 
growing pressure against his choice 
as Secretary of State. The “get tough- 
er with Russia’”’ advocates oppose Mr. 
Dulles on the ground that he may 
be more inclined to negotiate than 
to take adamant stands. 


x * * 


Gen. Lucius Clay, U.S. commander 
in Berlin, will not keep his job long 
in the event of a change in Adminis- 
tration in Washington next January 
20. A shift from military to civilian 
direction of policy in Germany is to 
follow a White House change. 


x *k * 


Harold Stassen still is not among 
those whose names are on the Dewey 
list of Cabinet probabilities. Mr. Stas- 
sen got his signals crossed when he 
blamed farm price supports for high 
food prices just before Thomas Dew- 
ey came out with a flat-footed decla- 
ration in favor of those supports. 


x kk 


Herbert Hoover, former President, re- 
cently told friends in Iowa that al- 
most any Democrat but Mr. Truman 
would have been in a position to win 
in 1948 on a platform of peace and 
prosperity, and with the support of a 
bureaucracy of more than 2,000,000 
civilian’ employes. The President 1s 
credited with muffing his chance by 
offending Southerners and by actions 
that encouraged Henry Wallace to set 
up a third party. 


x % th 


Mr. Truman, in attacking “Wall 
Street,” is not planning to remove 
from office the large number of prom- 
inent lawyers and financiers who hold 
federal jobs as his appointees. The De- 
partment of State, military depart- 
ments and foreign-aid programs are 
heavily staffed with Wall Street men. 


xk kk * 


Ferdinand Eberstadt is high on the 
list of those in line for consideration 
as Secretary of Defense if Mr. Dewey 
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takes office next January 20. Mr. Eb- 
erstadt’s chances depend upon con- 
siderations of geography. As a New 
Yorker and close friend of James For- 
restal, present Secretary, his selection 
would relate to how many other New 
Yorkers must be taken care of with 
Cabinet jobs. 


Kx «kK * 


Elliott Bell, close friend and adviser 
on finance to Mr. Dewey, may prefer 
a role in the White House instead of 
serving as Secretary of the Treasury. 


x *k * 


Milton Eisenhower, brother of the 
General, president of a Kansas college 
and a former assistant to Henry Wal- 
lace, stands a chance to become Mr. 
Dewey’s Secretary of Agriculture, in 
event of a Dewey election. Clifford 
Hope, Kansas Representative and 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, heads the list for this 
job but may prefer to hold his House 
position, which otherwise would go to 
a Representative not in sympathy 
with the present farm program. 


wo 


Candidate Dewey is becoming com- 
mitted to the proposition of appoint- 
ing a woman to his Cabinet, if elected. 
He might have to create a new De- 
partment of Public Welfare, with ap- 
proval of Congress, to get a job that 
he can give to a woman. 


x kt & 


Some former New Dealers, now in 
private jobs and in university jobs, 
are being embarrassed by former as- 
sociation with Henry Wallace and 
with one-time New Deal officials now 
accused of ties with Communists. 


x *k * 


Mr. Truman and State Secretary 
George Marshall, in making plans for 
a revived Lend-Lease, plan to take 
that Lend-Lease out of the U.S. mili- 
tary budget, not to superimpose its 
cost on that budget. The idea is to 
provide arms that others can use, 
rather than to put all of those arms in 
the hands of American soldiers. 


Sir Stafford Cripps, British Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer, is visiting U.§ 
ostensibly to attend a board meeting 
of the World Bank and Monetary 
Fund, but actually to get a line op 
the probable attitude of a Republica 
Administration on continued foreig 
aid and to settle some issues related 
to present aid. 


x k * 


Joseph Stalin, for Russia, is aiming 
to stall any agreements or settlements 
with the United States until 1949 
with the idea that a change in U.§, 
Administration will bring a change in 
viewpoint. Both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic leaders are seeking to dispel 
any such idea among top Russians, 


xk * 


Military officials, under the top level, 
who have been predicting war with 
Russia, are beginning to change their 
tune with September gone and winter 
not far ahead. The earlier idea was 
that war, if it started, would begin be- 
fore autumn got well under way. 


x & & 


Spain’s Francisco Franco is trying to} 
find a way to wangle $500,000,000 out 
of U.S. to underwrite his continued 
rule in that country, either directly of 
through the European-aid program 
There is some military support for the 
idea of helping the Generalissimo, but 
the diplomats oppose aid at this time 


x *k * 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle, aiming fo 
rule in France, 1s having money trou: 
bles. Business and banking leadets, 
ordinarily heavy contributors to pe 
litical parties in France, haven't yet 
made up their mind to support Get 
eral De Gaulle. 


x * * 


The health of Britain’s Foreign See 
retary, Ernest Bevin, is becoming 4 
matter of increasing concern to British 
Socialists. Mr. Bevin’s deputy, Hectot 
McNeil, is being groomed to step into 
the job on an emergency basis in thé 
event the Secretary’s heart ailment 
becomes worse. 
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